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Ip Dote Book. 


Leonato.—Arc these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


ers in works of art known as the American 
Art Association has induced some thirty 
prominent men of wealth and taste to join 
it in an experiment for the furtherance of 
the interests of American painting which will be 
watched with much interest. There is to be a prize 
fund of $15,000, to be divided into six equal amounts, 
and used as six cash prizes to be awarded by a com- 





mittee, to be selected from the subscribers, for the six 
best oil paintings by American artists. The exhibi- 
tion is to open on or about March 15th, 1885, in the 
new galleries of the Art Association. The prize 
pictures are to become the property of the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York ; the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia ; the Museum of Fine 
Art, Boston; the Corcoran Art Gallery, Washing- 
ton ; the Chicago Institute ; the Cincinnati Museum of 
Arts, or the Detroit Museum of Fine Arts; the Rem- 
brandt Club, Brooklyn, ‘‘ and an art institution of Mil- 
waukee, or other city which may take an interest in 
the furtherance of this project.’’ The prize pictures 
are to be distributed by lot, under charge of a com- 
mittee of ten or more exhibitors, to be voted for and 
selected at a meeting of the exhibitors. It is proposed 
to exhibit these paintings, ‘‘ and all others as may be 
practicable’ in the different cities representing the 
museums or art institutions named. If the subscrip- 
tions do not reach $15,000. there will be fewer prize 
pictures ; but the amount of each prize is to remain 
$2500, and the museum or art institute of the city 
whose citizens have subscribed the least is to be 
dropped, and the money subscribed on its behalf re- 
funded. Should the amount subscribed exceed 
$15,000, the number of prize pictures is to be increased 
accordingly. 
* » * 

By the death ot James L, Claghorn, which has oc- 
curred since the last numt r of the magazine, this 
country has lost an amiable and public-spirited citizen 
and art a most liberal and intelligent devotee. His 
collection of engravings and etchings, about fifty 
thousand prints, is at once the largest and the best in 
the New World. In the works of certain old engravers 
it is unrivalled by any private collection in Europe or 
America, The prints of Toschi after Correggio 
are also unsurpassed, and it is doubtful whether— 
apart perhaps from the cabinet of the etcher himself— 
such another array of the work of Seymour Haden, in 
all its different states, is to be found outside of the 
portfolios of the famous Philadelphian. 

* " * 

THE most valuable print in the Claghorn collection 
—and, for its size, probably the most valuable print in 
the world —is an impression made by Albert Diirer 
from a goid plate he engraved for insertion in the 
head of the Emperor Maximilian’s walking cane. 
Only a few proofs were taken and then the lines in the 
plate were filled in with bl&{ck enamel. The subject 
is ‘‘ The Crucifixion,’ and the space —not more than 
an inch in diameter—is crowded with figures. So 
much sought for is this very rare print that no less 
than six old counterteits of it are known to collectors 
and are described by Bartsch. 

*.* 

For the proof of Miiller’s plate of the Sistine 
Madonna $1800 was paid. Inthe department of fine 
old English mezzotints of the last century, the collec- 
tion is especially rich. A unique print of this kind is 
Edmund Kean as ‘Richard the Third.’’ It is a 
proof impression caretully touched up with black and 
white chalks by the painter himself. Mr. Frederick 
Keppel, the expert and dealer, to whom I am indebted 
for the foregoing facts, assures me that it would be 
impossible to-day to get together such a collection as 
this which his old friend James L. Claghorn has left 
behind. Most of the prints were bought about twenty 
years ago, before connoisseurs were alive to the fact 








that the rarities then in the market were to be had, attached to the Bibliothéque National, Lefebvre by 


comparatively, for a song. Second in importance 
only to the collector’s engravings is his large and 
splendid library of books relating to art. Mr. Clag- 
horn at one time had a somewhat important gallery 
of paintings, mostly American ; but he sold them all 
about five years ago, and filled the walls they used to 
occupy with rare prints. 


* * * 

SOME time ago I called attention to a trick not un- 
common in the American jewelry trade of selling for 
a real diamond what actually consisted of a thin layer 
of diamond neatly attached to a body of mere glass—a 
dangerous trick, for the made-up stone tested in its 
setting would readily pass as genuine. A writer in 
the Neuste Erfindungen tells us how a similar fraud 
is practised on the Continent. He says: ‘‘ Thin 
slips of some gem, as emerald, for example, are back- 
ed up with a glass of exactly the same color, and the 
glass likewise polished. By setting one of these 
double stones with the real stone outward and the 
glass beneath, the surface will, of course, exhibit all 
the properties of the gem, such as hardness, etc. 
These half-genuine stones are known as ‘ underlaid 
gems,’ or in French as ‘pierres fines doublées.’ 
When these underlaid gems are skilfully set it is diffi- 
cult, even for the expert, to distinguish them from 
perfectly genuine stones. But still it is easy to dis- 
tinguish them by holding the stone before the eye in 
such a manner that the light reflected from the top 
enters the eye at an oblique angle ; the surface where 
the stone and glass meet can be distinctly recognized 
by the difference in the refractive power of the two 
media, having the appearance of a crack or flaw in 
the stone, The public is frequently deceived by 
dealers, who represent these stones as being perfectly 
genuine,”’ 

* * * 

THE Lotos Club has been presented by one of its 
members, Mr. W.H. Eggleston, Jr., with a strikingly 
handsome set of panels forits street doors. The glass 
is colorless, being of the kind technically known as 
‘¢ cracked jewel crystal ’’—the monogram of the club 
alone being in color—but, seen at night, with the gas- 
light in the hall diffused through it, the effect is 
brilliant and decorative. That asimple leaded mosaic 
of colorless bits of glass should produce so good a 
result would hardly be expected. Mr. Eggleston has 
made similar panels for fire-screens, the play of the 
firelight giving a charming golden translucence. 

*.* 

THE high prices obtained for first editions of cele- 
brated authors, for manuscripts and for old bindings 
have, as might be expected, attracted the attention of 
scores of counterfeiters. Nothing but the knowledge 
ot a specialist is a sufficient safeguard against them. 
M. Eudel tells how he himseif was fooled with a copy 
of ‘‘ Dorat’s Fables,’’ two volumes bound in one, of 
which the first volume was a counterfeit issued in 
Holland, and a plate in the second had been furnished 
with a new margin. As for bindings, those of the fif- 
teenth century or anterior offer too many difficulties, 
because of the tone of the leather and of the old gild- 
ing to be undertaken by any but a few very experienced 
imitators, and even these do not succeed with an ex- 
pert ; but the bindings of the sixteenth century are, it 
appears, often counterfeited. A certain M. Hagué, 
formerly of London, now of Brussels is the greatest 
operator in this line. 

+ * 

QUITE recently a great deal of noise was made 
among bibliophiles about the discovery of a manu- 
script of Charles the Fifth. M. Quéntin-Bauchart had 
paid 20,000 francs for it—a mere song. The little 
volume in 16mo, in its antique leather case doublé 
with faded velvet, was in good truth, a marvel. The 
miraculous preservation of the manuscript was attrib- 
uted to this adorable cover. All the great connois- 
seurs of Paris, experts and dealers, went into ecstacies 
over it. The clasp with its two C’s interlaced was 
considered to put the genuineness of the thing beyond 
question. M. de Ganay offered the happy owner his 
own price for the treasure, which he wished to place 
in his collection of volumes which had belonged to 
sovereigns and princes. But, one day, a binder 


name, got a glance at the little volume ‘‘’Tis a 
Hagué,’’ said he, ‘‘the binding is false.’’ The 
morocco had been carefully soiled on purpose to age 
it, and inlaid on a commonplace binding of the 
period, and the arms supposed to be stamped on the 
cover, had been cut out of another binding and were 
only carefully glued on. Still the affair was so pretty 
that because of its intrinsic merit it brought after- 
ward, all the facts being known, 3000 francs. Loss to 
M. Quentin-Bauchart 17,000 francs. 


ad 

SOMETIMES avery gross blunder is made by these 
gentry. Accertain friend of M. Eudel brought home 
one day a little book in an envelope of old Lyons 
silk. Madame, his wife, examined it, with the usual 
air of contempt mingled with curiosity with which 
she regarded the collector’s extravagances. This time 
the lady was in the right. ‘‘ My dear,’’ said she, 
with withering sarcasm, handing him back the treas- 
ure, ‘‘I did not know that the sewing-machine was 
in use a century ago !’’ 

ARMS and armor offer a fine field for rascality. Ac- 
cording to M. Eudel most of those impressive trophies 
which ornament the antechambers or the smoking- 
rooms of aristocratic houses are the productions of 
Italian armorers, or Spanish, or even German—and 
one might add even of Frenchmen, exiles in New 
York. Many a fine coat of mail, which looks as 
though it might have been through the Crusades, was 
never farther East than East Houston Street. 

* * * 

CONSTANTINOPLE still makes a specialty of what are 
known in the trade as antique Turkish or Persian or 
Mongol weapons. The Turkish armorers make no 
secret of their occupation. They manufacture in full 
view of everybody their kangiars with jade handles ; 
their yatagans with Damascus blades, curved and 
twisted and ornamented with verses from the Koran ; 
their scimitars with hafts covered with garnets, coral 
and turquoises ; their poignards with sheaths of silver 
repouss¢é, Those Turks will lie to your face and tell 
you that the weapon which they finished yesterday in 
your presence has belonged to their families for one 
hundred or two hundred years, or, if that is not 
enough, they will make it three hundred. 

MONTEZUMA, 





Dramatic Feuilleton. 


Hamlet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet. 


THE season has begun very brilliantly. Almost all 
the theatres have been reopened with new plays, and, 
although the majority of these plays have not been 
very original nor very successful, they have been wit- 
nessed by large numbers of the public, who are eager 
to be amused. The months usually given up to poli- 
tics in a Presidential election year have been most 
profitable to the play-houses. All the managers have 
been making hay during this unexpected sunshine. 

Of course, there must be an election in November, 
and, equally of course, the present month must be 
given up to the conventional political processions, in 
which men and boys are paid to walk, and the con- 
ventional mass-meetings, which professional orators 
are paid to address. Politics is a play; the actors 
receive their salaries ; but the public are invited to 
come in free. 

The regular theatres may not be able to compete 
with this free show during October, but they have had 
their innings already, and they anticipate even better 
business when the election and the weather are set- 
tled. Indeed, the theatrical outlook is unprecedent- 
edly promising. 

It is not always easy to combine dollars and sense ; 
but the season appears to be as profitable from an Art 
point of view as from a pecuniary standpoint. The 
theatres of the metropolis are now more comfortable 
and more luxurious than ever. The plays, if not of a 
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higher order, are more artistically presented. The 
actors are better paid, better cared for behind the 
scenes and employed tor longer periods. Art, once 
almost banished from the American stage, has formed 
an apparently permanent partnership with the Drama. 

Two other partnerships will probably do much to 
insure this permanence. A. M. Palmer, formerly 
manager of the Union Square, has joined the Mallory 
Brothers at the Madison Square, and the new firm 
will build a new theatre. The Frohman Brothers 
have leased the Lyceum Theatre, now being built on 
Fourth Avenue, and have engaged Steele Mackaye as 
their manager. These combinations mean pure 
plays, perfectly presented, and carefully drilled travel- 
ling companies sent out upon missionary tours through 
the provinces. 

In connection with the Lyceum Theatre there is to 
be a School for Actors, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Sargent, who is now examining the ladies and 
gentlemen who have applied for admission to this dra- 
matic academy. The enterprise is an experiment ; 
but, once inaugurated, it will not be allowed to fail, 
and I hope to see it rival the Paris Conservatoire 
within the next decade. 

The great work of the regeneration of the profes- 
sion, artistically, materially, socially, which was com- 
menced by Henry Irving in London ten years ago, 
was undertaken here by Steele Mackaye, an enthusiast 
who inspired a clergyman to invest in theatres, a 
dreamer who has lived to see some of his dreams 
come true. He built the Madison Square and then 
lost control of it because the clergyman was a better 
man of business than himself. 

Now, again backed by ample capital, Mr. Mackaye 
is founding the Lyceum, which is to be another Art 
Theatre. No matter which of them makes the more 
money, both are sure to benefit the profession and the 
public. Of the broad rivers of improvement which 
may flow from these two small fountains I shall write 
when the plans of the new partnerships are more fully 
developed. 

* * * 

For the sake of brevity, as well as convenience, let 
me classify the new plays which have opened the New 
York season. First, let us consider those which are 
just like previous plays, and, therefore, need not be 
described in detail. Then let us do justice to those 
which, whether good or bad, are at least original. 

As an example of the former class, take ‘* Caprice,”’ 
by Howard Taylor, produced at the New Park Thea- 
tre, with Minnie Maddern starring as the heroine. 
This is ‘‘ An Enequal Match,’’ by Tom Taylor, the 
scenes and characters transferred from England to 
America. Howard Taylor says that he only saw ‘* An 
Unequal Match’’ once, years ago, in California ; but 
this only proves that his memory is as good as that of 
W. J. Florence, who remembered every word of 
‘*Caste’’ and was ruthlessly sued for violation of 
copyright. 

Howard Taylor assures me that, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, ‘‘ Caprice’ was conceived 
while he sat upon a bench in Union Square. It would 
not be strange if the spirits of deceased dramatists 
haunted Union Square, which is a favorite rendezvous 
for actors, and we shall find several other American 
playwrights who must have been inspired upon the 
same benches. 

J. K. Tillotson, the author of ‘*‘ Queena,”’ produced 
at the Union Square, is one of these benchers. His 
play is Bartley Campbell’s *‘ Separation’ patchworked 
with Bronson Howard's ‘ Banker’s Daughter."’ 
Confronted with the similarities, or identities, Mr. 
Tillotson prudently says nothing ; but he is undoubt- 
edly entitled to a seat upon a Union Square bench. 

So is Walter Standish, the author of ‘* Fickle Fort- 
une,”’ produced at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. 
This is an old piece called ‘‘ Doing for the Best,”’ 
adapted from English into American, the original 
leading part, Dick Grubbs, transformed into an Irish- 
man, Alonzo Mooney. Besides the bench, Mr. Stand- 
ish deserves a foolscap ; for he has not improved upon 
the English play. 

‘*A Mountain Pink,’’ produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, is the familiar story of ‘‘ M’liss’’ worked over 
again, with North Carolina substituted for Califor- 
nia and moonshiners for miners. 

These plagiarisms, imitations, coincidences, what- 
ever you may choose to call them, are only singular 
because the playwrights have adapted from the Eng- 


lish instead of the French. To steal from a foreign 
language is, by common consent, not a crime in dra- 
matic composition, All the dramatists, great and lit- 
tle, have done it, and been found out and forgiven or 
forgotten. 
play of the period and present it as an original work 


But to deliberately rewrite an English 


is not yet regarded as fair dea‘ing—probably because 
none of the plagiarisms have been so profitable as 
those from the French and the German. 

Still, such purloined plays have their uses. ‘‘ Ca- 
price’’ showed us that Minme Maddern had developed 
into a charming, 
perhaps, for an emotional part, but the legitimate suc- 


natural actress, not strong enough, 


cessor of Maggie Mitchell. ‘* Queena’’ revealed to us 
that Sadie Martinot, who made no impression in 
‘*Vice Versa’’ and ‘‘Confusion,’’ is a delightful 
comedy actress, beautiful, graceful and with that hu- 
mor so rare in woman. ‘* Fickle Fortune’’ proved to 
Eugene Jepson that he is notastar. ‘‘ A Mountain 
Pink’? demonstrated conclusively.that Ada Gilman 
should go back to her soubrette line of business. 

See, then, how good comes out of evil, like the 
pond-lily from the stagnant water! If the plagiarized 
plays had been original, Mr. Jepson and Miss Gilman 
might have gone on acting them, and the merits of 
Miss Maddern and Miss Martinot might have been 
buried beneath the laurels of the dramatists. 


x 

I PRESUME that everybody has read *‘ Called Back,”’ 
the quaint story which suddenly made the reputation 
of Mr. Fargus, of Bristol, England. Dramatized by 
Comyns Carr, the story has been as popular at a Lon- 
don theatre as in the book-stores. The Madison 
Square management purchased Mr. Carr's play and 
produced it at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

The drama is not at all like the story. Mr. Carr 
has deliberately altered the sequence of incidents and 
changed a psychological romance into a simple melo- 
drama. To those who have read the book the play is 
a disappointment. 

In the drama the hero does not accidentally become 
the blind witness ot a murder, as in the novel. He 
has known and loved the heroine before and volunta 
rily accompanies her to a meeting of conspirators, for 
no reason except to bring about a stage situation. In 
the play the hero does not marry the heroine off-hand 
and then discover her to be insane, as in the book 
She becomes insane after the murder, and he hunts 
down the murderers in order to remove his suspicions 
of her purity. So, point by point, whatever was 
bizarre in the novel is made commonplace in the melo- 
drama 

The difference between * Called Back”’ in book form 
and ‘‘ Called Back’’ on the stage is that between a 
flower freshly plucked, damp with dew, full of fra- 
grance, and the same flower pressed, dried, odorless, 
withered. 

Robert Mantell, who was so successful as the hero 
of ‘‘ Fedora,’’ made his début as a star in ‘* Called 
Back’? and did not shine very brightly, although he 
gave a conscientious, irreproachable performance of 
the thankless part. Miss Millward, who left the Irv- 
ing company to make her début in ‘‘ Called Back’’ as 
a leading lady, was earnest, intelligent and pleasing ; 
but the part would not permit her to be powerful. 

The acting success of the play was made by W. J. 
Ferguson as the dudish villain, Macari. Mr. Fergu- 
son could not decide as to the nationality of this char- 
acter, and so varied his accent from Italian to Irish ; 
but he had so thought out all the details of the imper- 
sonation and had costumed the villain so pictur- 
esquely that he won the audience at once, and was 
enthusiastically applauded and recalled, His toying 
with a rosebud while he discussed a murder was a 
bit of business worthy of Count Fosco in ‘‘ The 
Woman in White,’’ and was instantly appreciated by 
the audience. 

I presume that ‘‘ Called Back’’ will be successful. 
Almost all the plays produced by the Madison Square 
management are successful. But I am sorry that 
Comyns Carr did not give us a special dramatization 
of the novel for America. He has written down to his 
London public, but New York would have welcomed 
a more faithful version of the original story. 

a 

*‘ INVESTIGATION,’ at the Theatre Comique, has 
achieved the customary popularity of Edward Har- 
rigan’s local vaudevilles and draws the usual mixed 
audiences of bootblacks and millionnaires, Five Point- 
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ers and Wall Streeters, the beauty and fashion ot 
Mulberry Street and Murray Hill. The Comique is 
our one essentially New York theatre and presents us 
with our only genuine New York plays. 

The story is about three Members of the Legislature 
who come to the metropolis as an investigating com 
mittee to report upon the Hunter's Point nuisances 
They are shown the sights of the city by the owner ¢ 
a glue factory, who is in love with a widow who owns 
a candle factory and has a hated rival, who is the 
agent of a tenement house. Mrs. Yeamans is the 
widow, and Harrigan and Hart are the rival suitors, 
and you may imagine what a fine time the commit 
teemen have among this trio of practical humorists. 

They are taken to a cooking-school, where glue is 
accidentally put into the puddings instead of molasses. 
They visit an opium joint, where a lot of colored peo 
ple hold a christening party. They are fleeced by 
bunco-men and pocketbook droppers. Finally, they 
go on as supers at an amateur performance olf 
‘“ Romeo and Juliet,’’ and their wives discover them 
flirting with the ‘‘ ladies of the ballet.”’ 

The fun at Harrigan and Hart's is broad and strong, 
but never coarse. The scenes of city life are so faith- 
ul; the acting so simple and natural ; the incidents so 
humorous ; the negro dancing so graceful ; the music 
of Dave Braham, the local Offenbach, so catching and 
jingling, that all sorts of people are equally amused 
by the performance. Newsboys rehearse the jigs on 
the sidewalk. Solid men whistle the tunes at the 
Union Club. 

‘‘Investigation’’ will probably have as long a run 
as any of the ‘* Mulligan’’ plays, and, as the theatre 
is surpassed by none in comfort, in propriety and in a 
really artistic attention to every detail before and be- 
hind the footlights, its proprietors, who are also man 
agers, actors and authors, richly deserve their extra- 


ordinary success, 


ONE of the jokes of the season is the identity of the 
two ballet spectacles, ‘* Sieba,’’ at the Star, and ‘‘ The 
Seven Ravens,”’ at Niblo’s Garden. For weeks the 
Kiralfy Brothers had advertised that their piece was 
as far superior to that of Messrs. Poole and Gilmore as 
day to night, and Messrs. Poole and Gilmore had re- 
torted that their ‘‘ Seven Ravens’’ was like a sun com- 
p ired with the lucifer matches of the Kiralfy ** Sieba ;’ 
but both presented the same spectacle, on the sam« 
evening, the only differences being in the dancers and 
the scene ry. 

As show pieces neither ‘‘ Sieba’’ nor rhe Seven 
Ravens" is equal to ‘‘ Excelsior,’’ nor to the over- 
praised ‘* Black Crook ;’’ but the glare and the glitter, 
the pretty girls and the proc essions, the trick scenery 
and the sensational dancing attract crowds to both 
theatres. 

Abandoning his old theatre to spectacle, Mr. Wal- 
lack reopened his new theatre with French opera- 
bouffe, Théo returning to warm up the public for the 
great Judic, who, like the venerable S. J. Tilden, will 
be seen later. 

Opera-bouffe in English is more successful than 
ever at the Casino, where ‘‘ The Little Duke,’’ a fail- 
ure when first produced at Booth’s Theatre, has ex- 
celled all its predecessors in popularity. Januschow- 
sky, a plump German singer with a sweet voice, is the 
hero and is admirably supported by Herr Wilkie and 
J. H. Ryley. 

Emulous of the Casino successes, James Duff has 
leased the Standard Theatre, now almost completed, 
for an opera-bouffe house, and is getting together a 
polyglot company. Perhaps Mr. Duff knows as much 
about music as Colonel McCaull; but does he know 
as mtuch about management ? 

The Germans, who now rule the world, musically 
and otherwise, are to add the Metropolitan Opera- 
House to their conquests, Dr. Damrosch having been 
sent over by the directors to arrange for a season of 
German opera. We are to have Mapleson opera, 
which has supplanted Italian opera, at the Academy, 
and Patti is certainly coming, since she cannot obtain 
a French divorce and so refuses to sing at Paris and 
pay part of her salary to the Marquis de Caux. 

A company of British burlesquers, from the London 
and provincial music-halls, have in vain attempted to 
repeat the triumphs of Lydia Thompson and her 
British blondes. A theatrical sensation, like a can- 
non-ball, seldom strikes twice in the same place. 

STEPHEN FISKE, 
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FOXCROFT COLE AND HIS SCHOOL—CHARMS OF THE 
ISLE AU HAUT—COMING ART EVENTS. 
BusTON, September 1, 1884. 

Ir there be such a thing in existence to-day asa 
‘* Boston school,’’ or cult, of painting, it is to be 
found, undoubtedly, in the little knot of artists who 
look to Mr. J. Foxcroft Cole, as artists always must 
look to some one, for their mentor. Not that Mr. 
Cole is a great or masterful man—even in the com- 
parative sense that the late William M. Hunt was 
great among his fellows and looked to as a counsellor 
and leader. He is simply a sound and sincere man 
with an ingrained Aatred for shams and affectation, 
and an instant penetration of pretension and inflation. 
Quiet and reserved, almost repellant to strangers, he 
is not effusive even to his friends He simply con- 
vinces and attaches them by his discriminating criti- 
cism, his cool earnestness, his shrewd Yankee business 
talent, his solid Puritan self-respect. He is ever im- 
pressing upon his tellow-artists their right and their 
power to avoid painting their hearts out for the benefit 
of dealers or other Philistines As a painter, he is a 
follower, with a sturdy independence of his own, of 
the modern French school of landscape. He has 
studied it faithfully in its own country, in its ateliers 
and amid its veritable scenery and atmosphere. He 
knows, besides, the galleries, shops and auctions of 
Paris, London, and other art-centres of Europe. 
Grafted in him upon Puritan stock, the French nature- 
worship develops with a less luxuriant but scarcely 
less beautiful growth of form, and perhaps even more 
wholesome, natural fruit, if with less richness of color 
and fragrance of motif in the style. His landscapes 
with cattle never cry after you from the walls ot the 
exhibition room, but so long as you may live with one 
of them it will have continually something true and 
sweet of nature to tell you, like the landscape spread 
beneath your home window. To the superficial or 
unsympathetic observation, his pictures seem ofttimes 
dull, prosaic, sober-sided, even gloomy, like the 
scenery of much of the New England seaboard. To 
a deeper insight this is the very charm of them—the 
serious, sacrificing, characteristic devotion to truth of 
the sober-minded New Englander, There is a greater 
value than beauty in landscape-painting—just as there 
is, according to Richard Wagner, a greater value in 
music than pleasure—and that is truth. So at least 
we find it with our long-ripening and tardily-born but 
very intense and earnest consciousness of art in Puri- 
tan-bred New England. As Cole is in his personal 
characteristics, physical and mental, a Yankee of the 
Yankees, so in his art he is a Puritan of the Puritans 
He can draw deep delight from the beauty of the 
world like John Milton, but he will do it ever deco- 
rously and with sobriety and scholarly elegance, like 
the Puritan poet. 

It is the sober-sidedness which makes the art of the 
best of his set ‘‘ caviare to the general,’’ and some of 
them have broken through it and cast it away to gain 
popular success, but always distinctly to their loss and 
cost in the grieved opinion of ‘* the judicious.’’ There 
is Appleton Brown, who may almost be said to have 
plunged into “‘ riotous living’’ in excess of luxuriant ef- 
fects made up out of too, too lush greens with absolutely 
black shadows, or of impossible glories of yellow sun- 
light or of too pretty sweetne§s of exaggerated masses 
of apple-blossoms. There is, too, John B. Johnston, 
who sometimes lets his inherited comic faculty (he is 
the son of the caricaturist Johnston, who was a sort of 
Cruikshank in Boston thirty or forty years ago) run 
away with him in his wonderful delineation of cow- 
life. One of his friends in the Paint and Clay Club 
once caricatured Johnston by painting a cow twisting 
her tongue several times around a bunch of grass as 
if in an epicurean ecstasy over a particularly delicious 
and succulent mouthful. This skit was the work of 
another of the Cole set, his favorite pupil and perhaps 
the most perfect as well as most promising representa- 
tive of his style, George C. Wasson. Young Wasson 
(who is a son of the Rev. D. A. Wasson, the eminent 
radical Unitarian divine) does for the waters of the 
New England coast what Cole has done for its mead- 
ows and pastures, His color has the same character- 
istics as Cole’s—soberness and truth. He has the 
same manly simplicity and disdain of theatric effects 
--the same searching for the heart of things. He re- 
produces the sentiment of scenes without a trace cf 
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suspicion of sentimentality. He paints a clumsy 
coasting schooner in a way to raise a bunch in the 
throat of one native to the old shores of Massachusetts 
and Maine. He revels in a north-east storm, with 
fishing-smacks weathering it out at anchor or battling 
it in dreary and gloomy persistency under reefed sails, 
and the waves running in dirty gray white caps, as 
other painters revel in gorgeous sunsets. His shades 
of greens for the sea in all its moods are equalled 
only by the accuracy of his greens for the weather- 
beaten paint or striping on the hulls of Down-East 
schooners or Nova Scotia “ pinkies.’"’ There is a 
sincerity and straightforwardness about his studies of 
such subjects that result in pathos as pure and touch 
ing as that in Millet’s peasants. Here is Cole’s sober- 
ness of truth, again, relied on to good purpose--a 
modest and faithful study, leaving the results to truth 
to work out quite in the old Puritan fashion. 

Wasson is trusting in God and keeping his canvas 
as dry as he can im his housekeeping yacht moored in 
the Isie au Haut thoroughfare this summer, It 
would not be strange if his work there should bring 
other artists to so fine a field for marine studies, and 
indeed for landscape too, for the Isle au Haut is, as 
the name given it by the Sieur Champlain or some 
other old French explorer would indicate, almost a 
mountain. It is not so lofty as Mount Desert, which 
lies on its northern horizon, but its green ridge, rising 
in graceful slopes from the deep Atlantic surge, is 
very imposing and impressive in its height. Besides 
the decayed little fishing village in the thoroughfare 
and hamlets in its coves, less populous now than a 
hundred years ago, there is wild woodland scenery to 
paint and a gem of a mountain lake three miles long 
and half a mile wide. The romantic simplicity and 
isolation that artists find inspiring there cannot long 
be preserved against the Queen Anne cottage, for 
this great ‘‘Isle of the Hill’ has gone the way that 
all the islands on that coast are going, into the hands 
of a company of capitalists who are to make another 
Mount Desert of it. But, however, they may ‘* im- 
prove”’ it, nature's bold architecture can never be 
remodelled, neither in its own heights, nor in those of 
the islands which make up its entourage, nor in the 
scroll-like outline of the Camden Hills to the west, 
which must forever look, as now, as though at some 
word of command three rolling, breaking waves had 
stood still. 

Until the summer’s harvest from such fields is gar- 
nered into the galleries in the ci‘ies, art news must 
remain scanty. In another week, however, the great 
industrial fairs of this city will be open with their art 
galleries and their ruck of art odds and ends raked 
together from heaven knows where, with a topping of 
really interesting work. The valuable part of the art 
exhibition at the Mechanics’ Fair will be a collection 
of the Americans’ pictures in the Salon of 1884. This 
certainly will be worthcoming ontosee. At the rival 
fair is promised the immense Bouguereau, ‘‘ Nymphs 
at the Bath,”’ and one or two more famous old “‘ che- 
vaux de battaille,’’ besides a collection of portraits 
representative of each epoch of the American practice 
of portrait-art. 

Speaking of portraits, that of Lady Playfair, wife of 
Sir Lyon Playfair, who is the daughter of a citizen of 
Boston, has been painted by Sargent (Carolus Duran’s 
brilliant pupil), and a sight of it has been promised to 
Boston the coming winter. The last portrait by Sar- 
gent exhibited here, that of a young girl holding a 
flower in her hand outstretched in a quaint gesture, 
created a genuine enthusiasm among our connoisseurs 
--was indeed the crown of one of our best museum 
exhibitions. GRETA. 


HANS MAKART. 


THE news that Hans Makart, the great Aus- 
trian painter, has been pronounced insane may be 
no surprise to those who are acquainted with his 
habits of working. He has been, it is said, very 
irregular, and, like many of the foremost men of both 
the Munich and the Austrian schools, he has depended 
a great deal upon what is sometimes called ‘* inspira- 
tion’’—that is, upon momentary impulse, which he 
endeavored to prolong and sustain by means which 
are only too commonly abused without any such ex- 
cuse. Although Makart did not go so far as some of 
his countrymen and certain pupils of theirs also, who 
habitually exhaust themselves on an eye or a nose and 
finish their work only in a perfunctory way, still his 
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best paintings show a lack of serious preparation. The 
composition is usually a jumble; relations of tones 
and values are often false, and it is generally plain 
that the effect of the picture has been left pretty much 
to chance and to the painter's ability to make some- 
thing out of a bad mess. With this lack of method, 
let there be given an overweening ambition, and a 
course of life not remarkable, even in Vienna, for 
austerity, and a slight derangement of the intellect- 
uals may be looked for almost as a matter of course. 

The physicians who have Herr Makart in charge do 
not think that his malady is incurable. The accounts 
which have cometo hand of its symptoms would show 
it to be an ordinary case of hallucination which it 
would hardly be correct to describe as madness. He 
thinks his head is a color-box and is greatly troubled 
and perplexed by his inability to make use of the pig- 
ments which he imagines it contains, and which, if he 
could put them upon canvas, he believes would enable 
him to paint the most glowing pictures ever seen. It 
appears that the malady has been for some time in 
progress, and that his failure to contribute to the late 
international exhibition at Munich, where Austrian 
art was very poorly represented, was due, at least in 
part to it. His friends, as soon as the symptoms be- 
came marked, sent him under medical care to a water- 
ing-place in the Bavarian Highlands, where the medic- 
inal qualities of the baths are said to be having a very 
good effect. 

The incident has brought out depreciatory remarks 
as to Makart’s merits as an artist, which do not seem 
well founded. He has been accused of a want of 
imagination, of a willingness to do all sorts of work 
to order, of grossness of treatment, and muddy color. 
This last accusation, is surely based on a misconcep- 
tion if none of the others are. And, as to want of 
imagination, it is extremely hazardous for writers who 
have no practical acquaintance with the artistic life— 
who never attempted to express their thoughts pictori- 
ally—to make such an averment. A painter’s imagi- 
nation may express itself in a hundred ways which to 
the unprofessional observer would show but flat real- 
ism, or results that would seem to him ordinary studio 
effects. Then there are as many kinds of imagination 
as there are human beings, and even geniuses do not 
always comprehend one another. 

I remember standing in company with Thomas 
Moran before the two great paintings in which Makart 
has typified the abundance of the waters and of the 
earth, when they were first brought to New York 
several years ago. What Moran was_ particularly 
struck with was not so much the glorious color, nor 
the intricate, and, in places, masterly composition ; 
but the wonderful fertility of ideas, of expedients 
which displayed itself in every square foot of the two 
‘‘There is as much invention both 
‘in one of these 


great canvases. 
of motives and of means,”’ said he, 
pictures as would suffice for half a dozen ordinary 
decorative canvases of their size, and yet each makes 
a distinct and united impression.’’ Now, it is held to 
be the principal work of the imagination to bind or 
fuse together elements not naturally related ; and it 
seems to me that is what Moran credited Makart with 
having done in this instance. 

Of the other pictures of Makart which are in this 
country, the well-known ‘* Diana and her Nymphs” is 
a wonderful triumph of coloring, only falling short of 
the work of such masters as Delacroix. This picture 
which is owned by Mr. Banker, of Irvington, N. Y., 
There are 
one or two single figure pieces among us which do 


is held by many to be Makart’s best work. 


not approach it and which are perhaps open to the 
accusation made against Makart’s works in general— 
that they are muddy in color. 

But in the same article in which these charges are 
made, Makart is saddled with the responsibility for 
quite a number of paintings which are generally 
credited to another man—Munkacsy. ‘‘ The Visit 
to the Baby,’’ the ‘‘ Christ before Pilate,’’ and the 
‘*Milton and his Daughters,”’ of which the last is 
in the Lenox Library Collection, are referred to as 
examples of Makart’s manner. Perhaps the mistake, 
which is here quite evident, runs through the entire 
article. That would account for the writer’s ap- 
parent want of discrimination characterizing 
Makart’s work as muddy and coarse or heavy. But 
what a curious blunder! And then, there are very 
many persons who will not admit that Munkacsy is 
deficient in imagination, R. R. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE TILE CLUB. 


F making clubs, as of making 
books, there never is an end ; 
but though clubs do not differ 
as greatly among themselves 
as books do, they still pre- 
sent a wide variety and many 


sharp distinctions. We have 





the staid. old clubs, compos- 


ed of merchants, bankers, 
professional men; the select bodies representing 


social distinction ; and the clubs of politicians or re- 


**OLD MORTALITY.” 


formers. These correspond, one may say, to stand- 


‘ 


ard editions that ‘‘ no gentleman’s library should be 
without ;’’ or to the ponderous folios of history and 
statistics which so many people feel they must have, 
but do not often look into. Then there are numerous 
ephemeral organizations—mere pamphlets of human- 
ity, as it were, hastily bound together and often fall- 
ing apart again after a short time, as easily as they 
were made. Contemplating the matter through this 
similitude, I should say that the Tile Club ought to 
be regarded as a dainty little Elzevir of clubs, a rare 
and treasured production gotten up with most excel- 
lent and unassuming taste, and enshrined in perfectly 





appropriate covers ; not ‘‘ uncut,’’ but thoroughly well 
covered, of every-day use, and full of entertaining 
matter, open it when or where you may. But per- 
haps it ought rather to be called an illuminated mis- 
sal of the ritual of artistic good fellowship, considering 
the decorative and pictorial designs that adornit. At 
any rate, Iam sure of making no error if I describe 
it as being, though in no manner a 


‘“ copy,’ quite 


“unique.’’ And it may be catalogued without ques 
tion as an 18mo., since the membership is limited to 
a dozen and a half. 

But, having settled the size and general character 


ot the club, the question presents itself whether this 


CHARCOAL SKETCH BY ELIHU 
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is aclub atall. For, according to the accepted defi- 
nitions, a club is an association bound by certain reg- 
ulations or by-laws, and I believe the Tilers, being 
frugal as to formalities, have always done without 
those luxuries. 

The Rise of the Tile Club—it has no ‘‘ Fall Off’’ to 
record—was a case of spontaneous generation. It 
began in the autumn of 1877, when (as Mr. W. 
McKay Laffan, one of the members, has said) 


ts 


stu- 
dios were being dusted out and men were going 
around and smoking fraternal pipes with one another, 
and comparing notes about the results of the summer 


work out of doors.’’ But the exact way in which it 


began remains as obscure as the genesis of a myth. 


Let us suppose a couple of artists brooding over the 
general New York situation. 


‘‘It's mighty queer,’ says one, *‘ that the fellows 


can’t get together oftener in a regular way, but in- 
little 


formally, don’t you know ?—and perhaps do a 


There are a good many 


but we don’t 


work and talk over things 


of us who sympathize, 


seem to have any 
association.”’ 

‘* There's the Century Club, though,’’ suggests thx 
other, looking guilty, however, for he knows that 
neither of them is a member, and that to become so is 


the work of years. 


FE UR hoy, 





VEDDER, 


‘* The Century be—praised !’’ the first speaker ex- 
claims. ‘* Yes, there’s the Century ; and there’s the 


other world, too. Perhaps we shall meet on that 
| 


bright other shore. But then you know that isn’t ex 
actly what we want.”’ 


eer 


True. Those places lack artistic atmosphere ; 
and so does New York in general.’”’ 

‘* Well, then, let’s have an atmosphere of our own !"’ 
exclaims number one, with a sudden light as of day- 
break on his countenance. 

They proceeded to have an atmosphere. Tradition 
says that this artistic medium consisted of tobacco- 
smoke impregnated with the odor of paint, tempered 
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by the myrrh-like bitterness of beer, through which 
occasionally stole an odor like that of cheese mingled 
with crackers. Through the dimness thus created, 
retrospective eyes have discerned as the first movers 
in the club E. A. Abbey, and an Englishman, Wim- 
bridge by name, who then sojourned upon these 
shores. The earliest meetings were held in a room 
above a store-house of pampered luxury, a gorgeous 
grocery store at the south-west corner of Union 
Square. The two originators soon joined unto them- 
selves that brilliant illustrator, C. F. Reinhart ; F. 
Hopkinson Smith, the water-color painter; Arthur 
Quartley, of merited fame in marine ; W. M. Laffan, 
who is a journalist of high standing as well as an 
etcher—he had then just come from Baltimore ; Earl 
Shinn, art-critic and author; and R. Swain Gifford. 
And here it is necessary to revert to that absence of 
rules which seems to make it technically doubtful 
whether or not the Tile Club zs a club at all. But be 
it remarked in passing that, if it be not such, it is 
something much better. No constitution or by-laws 
were ever adopted, and no regulations were ever 
framed. The government is a government by instinct. 
But three general principles, as well recognized and 
as unchangeable as if solemnly signed and sworn to 
have guided the organization. 

I. All money earned by the Club, to belong to it as 
a body, and to be used for no other purpose than to 
provide entertainment for the Club, the Club to have 
no officers, except two ‘‘ Scullions’’ (individuals in- 
formally selected to carry out the plans of the Club 
for enjoyment). 


~ ~— 


‘ST, PATRICK’S DAY.’’ SKETCH BY C, S, REINHART. 
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II. No election of a member, or other action, to be 
binding without the unanimous consent of the Club. 





III. The membership never to exceed eighteen— 
twelve artists and six musicians. Continued foreign 
residence of any member, how- 
ever, entitles the Club to supply 
his place, without his forfeiting 
his claims. 

Thus it came about that, in 
the gatherings of that first win- 
ter of 1877-78, there were ad- 
mitted to fellowship, besides the 
gentlemen already named, four 
musicians—viz., William Baird, 
the tenor, Dr. Lewenberg (vio- 
lin), Gustav Kobbé (piano), and 
Antonio Knauff (’cello). I do 
not know whether the musical 
contingent has received any ad- 
ditions since. 

Strange as it may seem, the 
sessions of the Tilers formed 
the first regular meetings of 
New York artists for the pur- 
pose of working together, since 
the days of S. F. B. Morse and 
the Sketch Club, long ago. But 
instead of burdening themselves 
with heavy tasks and attempt- 
ing serious composition, these 
friends hit upon the happy 
thought of relaxation by paint- 
ing tiles ; a diversion which also 
served the purpose of giving 
professional 
countenance to 
that amateur 
taste, just then 
entering on a 
rapid develop- 
ment, of which 
we have since 
seen the good 
results. I am 
inclined to 
think that the 
example of the 
Tilers did a 
great benefit in 
this way, and 
that the army 
of amateurs, 
now daily em- 
ployed in mak- 
ing their home- 
surroundings 
finer and more 
picturesque by 
contributionsof 
loving art- 
work, gained 
from these jo- 
vial co-laborers 
a pleasant 
sense of wor- 
thy companion- 
ship. Not that 
the brotherhood bothered their heads 
about this, one way or the other ; 
but, like all sensible, simple, and 
friendly performances, what they 
were doing influenced others favor- 
ably, as well as themselves. 

What the Club did the next sum- 
mer, all diligent readers of Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly know. It was in that 
season of 1878 that the Tilers made 
their memorable excursion down 
Long Island to the easternmost ex- 
tremity, which caused them first to 
bloom into publicity by means of an 
illustrated article,* the text of which 
was furnished by Mr. Laffan and 
Mr. Shinn, diversified with sketches 
from the pencils of their comrades. 
In the winter season that followed, 
the nomads settled down to their 
self-imposed tasks of competitive 

painting, with renewed vigor. This 








“THE PILOT.” 





*** The Tile Club at Play.’’ Scribner’s Monthly, February, 1879. 





year several new men were admitted to participation 
in the joys of the little conclave ; among whom were 














SKETCH BY C. S. REINHART, 
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two leaders in the younger school of painters, W. M. 
Chase and J. Alden Weir, as well as N. Sarony, 
who possesses a remarkable proficiency in free- 
hand black and white. The friends now adopted the 
plan of meeting every Wednesday night at one 
another's studios. Each in turn supplied the noctur- 
nal refection which the tired laborers needed ; he also 
waited on the rest at supper; and in return for his 
‘‘ fagging’’ he received as his own property the whole 
of the night’s work. By this time, likewise, the Club 
had fully recognized that it did not exist for, nor even 
upon, the pretext of tiles, but that tiles existed merely 
for the Club. In the course of the season it was 
found that each member was “ already in possession 
ot numerous assorted mantelpieces,’’ and the combin- 
ed industry of the associates was therefore allowed to 
extend itself and lap over on to plaques. 

The excursion of 1878 had succeeded so well, that a 
scheme for the next summer's outing, more startling 
in its conception, was received with enthusiasm. It 
was proposed to hire a canal-boat, fit it up in proper 
style, and make a tour of the Erie Canal. After “* the 
first blush of insanity had faded away from the idea,”’ 
it was acted upon with great vim ; and the narrative 
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of that expedition was very charmingly given in a 
copiously illustrated paper entitled ‘‘ The Tile Club 





SKETCH BY E, A. ABBEY, 
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Afloat,’’ * which will doubtless be recalled by most 
of those who peruse these lines. Nota single mem- 
ber was absent from this memorable excursion, and a 
great many other people would have taken part in it, 
no doubt, if they had had a chance. Indeed, the only 
fault I have to find with the Tile Club is that it has 
too many good times all by itself. I have said that 
the members, not content with mastering the tile, an- 
nexed the plaque ; but after the trip in the canal-boat, 
the wantonness of uncurbed power led them to in- 
dulge in charcoal and color sketches, at their weekly 
symposia. Abbey and Reinhart escaped the satur- 
nalia of fancy by going to Europe; but the Club 
merely took advantage of this to elect William A. 
Payton and George H. Boughton. For two succes- 
sive seasons, the regular meetings took place in 
Sarony’s immense and indescribable studio, lots 
being drawn at the beginning of each winter, to de- 
termine the order in which men should receive the 
collective work of each meeting. In the interval 
another extraordinary undertaking was carried out ; 
nothing less, in fact, than the seizure of a wrecked 
vessel on the beach at Sandy Hook, which was ren- 
dered habitable and served as the Club’s abode during 
sundry weeks of vacation ; of this venture the record 
is preserved in the same magazine that contains the 
earlier annals of the Tilers.t 

The greatest public achievement of the Tile Club 
came after this, in the production of ‘* Harper’s 
Christmas,’’ which appeared in the winter of 1882-83, 
as the work of ‘‘ The Tile Club and Their Friends.”’ 
in addition to the numerous drawings, part of the text 
of that elaborate publication, the only one of its kind 
in this country, came from within the Club itself. 
But it is not necessary to say anything of the ‘‘ Christ- 
mas”’ here, except that it was so well received as to 
secure for the Tilers a very solid profit, the advan- 
tages of which they still enjoy. The plan originated 
during the winter season of 1881-82, when Mr. Abbey 
had returned to New York for a while with his friend 
Alfred Parsons, the English landscape painter and 
draughtsman ; and various writers known to the Tile 
men were asked to contribute stories, poems and so 
on. Abbey hired, at that -time, an odd little house, 
the location of which shall not here be specified fur- 
ther than to say that the building stands in a central 
part of the city, and is not only invisible from the 
street, but also quite unsurmised ; being hidden away 
between the conventional rows of houses that front on 
two parallel thoroughfares. It was there that Abbey 
established his studio on the upper floor, and the Tile 
Club promptly rallied to its meetings in the snug and 
low-ceiled parlor which occupies the ground floor. 
The friends went to work with brush and bric-a-brac, 
and in a surprisingly short time, the interior, which in 





* Scribner’s Monthly, March, 1880. 
+ The Century, February, 1882. 





its ‘‘ first state” had been rather forlorn of aspect, 
was transformed into a thoroughly congenial retreat, 
offering 
colors and graceful 
forms for the delec- 
tation of the eye, 
and material com- 
forts for the refresh- 
ment of the human 
system in general. 


pleasant 


When Abbey again 
spread gloom and 
desolation over his 
numerous 
by flitting once more 
to Emgland, the 
lease of these satis- 
factory quarters was 
taken by the Club, 
and the work of im- 
provement was car- 
ried still farther. 
The entrance, which 
is so unobtrusive as 


triends 


to be easily missed 
in the dark, even 
when one - knows 
where it is and keeps 
a lookout for it, re- 
mains as non-com- 
mittalasever. The 
fortunate guest who 
betakes himself thither burrows through the narrow 
passage under 
the outer build- 
ing, with a 
pleased sense 
of engaging in 
mysterious 


business — at- 
tending a se- 
cret confer- 


ence, say, of 
the Internation- 
al. But at the 
end, behold! a 
small flagged 
courtyard, a 
patch of starry 
sky above, and 
off on one side, 
beyond the dim 
and broken - 
forms of the 
larger houses, 
a tall, point- 
ed clock-tower 
with glowing 
dial-tace, and 
close in front 
the mellow 
lights of festal 
windows in the 
two-story Til- 
ers’ Den. The 
parlor has been 
panelled, and 
a high shelf, 
above the level 
of the average 
level head, runs 
along one side 
of the room, 
laden with 
large bronze 
jars and other 
objects of zs- 
thetic value. 
The panels it 3 
is intended, as 
time and 
chance may 
serve, to fill 
with suitable 










members or other artists are hung here and there ; a 
road through autumn foliage, beside a harbor with 
ships, by Hopkinson Smith ; one of Abbey's quaint and 
trenchant figure-pieces, perhaps, done with pen and 
ink ; a Bopeep shepherdess trom Winslow Homer, 
presenting skilful gradations of contrast in green and 
white ; or it may be that, glancing around, your eye 
meets the trembling glow of a humid English sunset 
by Alfred Parsons. An alcove in one corner harbors 
a piano, possibly the same which, after earning ‘‘a re- 
spectable reputation as a sideboard ’’ at the club sup- 
pers, suddenly began to yield rills of melody, and has 
ever since contributed to the diversions of the regular 
Wednesdays, when the Baritone, The Husk, The 
Horsehair, and The Catgut make music for the rest. 
Secluded from the outer world, these devotees, 
although bound by no vow, have their special names, 
like the members of other religious orders, which are 
bestowed on them upon entering the brotherhood. 
Among them are The Chestnut, Polyphemus, The 
Marine, The Owl, Sirius, The Bone, The Griffin, The 
Terrapin, Briareus, Cadmium, The Hawk, and The 
Pagan. ‘I should have mentioned, by the way, that 
besides those previously named in this article, the 
membership includes F. D. Millet, Frederick Diel- 
man, Augustus St. Gaudens, Elihu Vedder, and the 
only architect of the circle, Stanford White. Of those 
who belong, a goodly number are always sure to be 
present at the weekly gathering; and, though the 
outsider may not speak with authority, it is under- 
stood that there has been no diminution, with time, 
in the eagerness for work, the good feeling, the jollity 
that make the success of these evenings, Each 
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‘‘T HELD LOVE’S HEAD.”” SKETCH BY F. A. ABBEY, 


compositions in 
Tilese ; at pres- 
ent, however, 
the non-fulfilment of that plan does not give the room 
any appearance of being unfinished. Pictures by the 


(GLIMPSES OF THE TILE CLUB.) 


man lets his brush or pencil follow his fancy ; em- 
bodying in color some poetic or decorative conceit, or 
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else creating with magic passes some reminiscent 
sketch of character or humor like those which appear 
on these pages. The style and ornamentation of the 
room, albeit subtly charged with the finest essence of 
artistic taste, are yet in no way out of keeping with the 
hospitable kettle on the hob beside the copious fire of 
coal in the grate ; and the kettle looks as if it might 
have something to do with the supper which comes 
after work. It should be said, however, that the Club 
has always rigorously restricted its refreshments to 
one simple and unvarying list, except at the annual 
dinner. The drawings done, comparison, comment 
; jests, badinage, anecdote and 
music fill up the remainder of the evening and per- 
haps run over into the small hours. I can imagine 
the men recalling their adventures by flood and field ; 
the times also, when they were invited on to Boston, 
there to be royally entertained ; and how they in turn 
received their host at 
a wondertul banquet 
in New York, held in 
the tropical studio 
of Briareus, where 
dishes in various lan- 
guages were served 
by an Ethiop in rich 
Eastern costume —a 
feast which seems to 
have made in itself a 
sort of Elizabethan 
epoch in the history 
of Bohemian dinners. 
But it grows late, and 
even the most thor- 


and criticism follow ; 


oughly seasoned Tiler 
may suffer from too 
long a firing ; so at 
last the party breaks 
up, and they go home 
with light hearts, in 
genial mood. If some- 
times there are light ©. 
pockets in the com- 
pany, their owners 
have at least the sat- 
isfaction of knowing 
that the Tile Club with 
all that appertains 
thereto—a comfort- 
able house, the annual 
dinners and the luxu- 
rious summer trips— 
has never cost the 
members anything ex- 
cept the time and skill 
which they have con- 
tributed to the publi- 
cations thathave made 
it famous. 
G. P. LATHROP. 


THE ART CLUBS 
OF BOSTON. 

UNLESS one is well 
acquainted with the 
history of the profes- 
sion of art in Boston 
for the last fifteen 
years, it is not easy 
to understand how a community, in which there are 
so few artists of established reputation, can support 
three organizations—two of which are by every in- 
tent art clubs, and the third quite as much so 
actually. Two of the associations, the St. Botolph 
Club and the Paint and Clay Club, have been in 
existence only about five years, and their exhibi- 
tions have served to stimulate the older (and the first) 
art organization to greater activity. The Boston Art 
Club has long been regarded as the representative art 
institution of the city, although of late years the 
majority of the profession has been quite outspoken in 
denying the club that position. The Paint and Clay 
Club is a working club composed entirely of contrib- 
utors to art, while the St. Botolph, as one of the suc- 
cessful social ciubs in the city—where all the bright 
men are to be met—affords many opportunities for 





exhibiting. It is by no means an uncommon thing 








for an artist to be a member of all three clubs, and 
nearly all those in the Paint and Clay Club belong to 
one of the other two. In view of the fact that the 
purposes of the three associations, as actually exem- 
plified trom month to month, are quite at variance, 
this sort of interchangeable loyalty would be ex- 
tremely puzzling if the heterogeneous character of the 
artists as a body were less apparent. The situation 
is very interesting and bids fair to remain so. Often- 
times one of the various cliques becomes quite active 
in heading off some measure that a more enterprising 
one has suggested—even though the profession as a 
whole were sure to gain by the adoption of the plan. 
That the artists in the St. Bot8lph Club will never 
unite with those under the Art Club flag is a sate 
prediction, bgcause they have not forgotten the sys- 
tematic snubbing to which, as early members of that 
club, they were treated by the lay members, No one 





PENCIL SKETCH BY F, DIELMAN. 
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expects to see the artists of this city working together 
under the leadership of the Art Club so long as the 
lay members, outnumbering the artists eight to one, 
control every measure. The likelihood of their join- 
ing forces as members of the St. Botolph is quite as 
remote, for of the majority of the Art Club artists 
some would not and many could not, it is said, 
become members ! The Paint and Clay Club, with 
no great expenses, always ready to seize on any new 
measure that means progress in art, occupies itself 
with its own affairs. The St. Botolph was formed as 
a social club with a decided leaning toward literary 
men and artists. The latter were invited to seek 
there that good fellowship which the Art Club had 
never secured for them. There were many among 
the best artists in the city who, finding the Art Club 
too hot for them, had dropped it, and they were 
pleased to throw their strength into a new club which 





had every indication of enthusiasm. In a large de- 
gree, therefore, this club became, on its artistic side, 
antagonistic to the Art Club, since it soldified the dis- 
atfected former members. While the St. Botolph has 
flourished in every sense of the word, with its fre- 
quent brilliant receptions for celebrities visiting the 
city, and its numerous art exhibitions, the Art Club 
has succeeded mainly in outward show ; for, although 
it has acquired an elegant building on the Back Bay, 
it does comparatively little for the profession, and 
nearly all its members are men of trade—who cer- 
tainly do not claim to know much about art. Since 
the division of the profession into antagonistic cliques 
(few of which are large enough to do anything inde- 
pendently) has been brought about solely by the mis- 
management of the Art Club, a further account of the 
events which so completely unsettled the art commu- 
nity will be interesting. Before entering upon this it is 
fair to say that at the 
present moment the 
Art Club is striving 
to redeem its past er- 
rors, and has within 
the last two years 
done more to benefit 
the artist members 
than during the ten 
that immediately pre- 

ceded. 
The Boston Art 
Club was originally 
organized in 1854, and 
when in January, 
1855, the association 
was put upon a firm 
, basis there were twen- 
ty members, of whom 
ten are now on the 
club list. For many 
years the membership 
was small, the inter- 
est in the meetings 
waning and_ uncer- 
tain, and at the be- 
ginning of the war 
there seemed to be 
little chance of life. 
During the war period 
meetings were entire- 
ly suspended, but 
were resumed at its 
close. The members 
met in studios, and it 
was not until 1870 
that the Club had a 
settled home; but a 
oy strong movement on 
ty the part of its friends 
: : secured for it in that 
~ : year a comfortable 
club-house. It was 
at this time that the 
study of art became 
more common, that 
schools sprang up, 
and the accessions to 
the ranks of the pro- 
fession were frequent 
and important. The 
artist members of the 
Club, fearing a com- 
plete dissolution for want of funds, had gradually 
added to their income and influence by electing 
laymen of whatever trade so long as they were 
companionable. While the control of the Club re- 
mained in the hands of the profession there was 
nothing but harmony, and it is not difficult to imagine 
the indignation of the artists when for the first time 
they saw their interests slighted and their wishes set 
aside by vote of the Club which they founded. It got 
to be the thing to belong tothe Art Club. There was 
the same eager desire to become identified with art— 
to be thought informed on art matters and intimate 
with artists—which still rages and gains gratification. 
It was not many years before the profession was so 
completely crowded to the rear that its representation 
on the Board of Government was almost denied. The 
young members, who had not learned that to live as an 
artist in Boston in those times was_to barely exist, re- 
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{used to recognize the right of any non-professionals to 
dictate the policy of an art club, They were warned 
that as all the best buyers were becoming members of 
the Club, they could not afford to thwart them. 
There can be no doubt that when the prices of pict- 
ures were exceedingly low many artists, fearing the 
loss of even a small portion of patronage, were pre- 
vented by prudential reasons from acting independ- 
ently. Without detailing the succession of events 
which resulted in alienating many of the strongest 
painters and so 
loading defeat up- 
on those who re- 
mained that they 
dared not propose 
a measure, it is 
enough to say that 
to-day the profes- 
sional members of 
the Club do not 
maintain theirown 
interests, and in 
times of discussion 
they have not the 
strength of union, 
nor the pride of 
listening to a 
champion from 
their own ranks, 
For a succession 
of years they have 
been told that they 
did not know what 
was for their ad- 
vantage in the 
Club; that they 
could not be trust- 
ed with its man- 
agement ; that they 
must accept the 
jury appointed for 
them ; and finally, 
that the places of 
honor must be re- 
served for New 
York pictures ! It 
was for several 
years the rule of 
the management 
to notify New 
York artists of an 
intended _ exhibi- 
tion and to secure 
certain pictures— 
enough to insure 
an attractive ex- 
hibit—betfore 
sending the an- 
nouncement to the 
professional mem- 
bers. Two years 
ago the criticisms 
of such a policy 
began to be un- 
mistakably severe, 
and last year many 
lay members made 
themselves felt in 
working against a 
repetition of it, 
while no one on 
the press would 
speak in defence 
of the Club’s ac- 
tion. The mistakes 
in the manage- 
ment of the Club 
would not have 
been so sharply 
criticised, as year afler year saw them recorded, 
if the artist members had seen any attempts made 
to practically assist them. There were no sales 
at the exhibitions, although among the hundreds of 
lay members were many wealthy men who were 
known as picture buyers. The Club galleries were 
crowded whenever a collection was on exhibition, 
and its receptions were invariably packed, as they 
now are—but the admiration of a multitude is no 
material support. Finally, contributors ceased to 





expect to make any sales, and the local artists were 
obliged to resort to the evil resource of sales by auc- 
tion, in which their paintings were put up and bid 
upon by lay members of the Club, like pots and pans 
and antique furniture. When the Club moved into its 
new building the Board of Government, being nearly 
all business men, decided that, as it would be incon- 
venient for the Club to find a place for the numerous 
paintings contributed by artist members, in lieu of 
entrance fe s (an arrangement provided for by the 
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constitution) an auction sale might be made of them 
and the receipts turned into the treasury! Nothing 
more finely calculated to harass the feelings of the 
artist members could have been devised, for nearly all 
had given examples of their best efforts with the ex- 
pectation that they would ever remain the property of 
the Club. No opportunity was given the artists for 
an expression of opinion, but the sale was made and 
at a time when other sales by auction had greatly 
lowered the standard of prices. The result was that 
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the canvases sold for merely nominal sums. The ad- 
ventures of one picture will illustrate what happened 
to many others, although few were so rapidly passed 
along. The landscape in question sold for about 
$45 to a private individual, who soon after disposed of 
it toa dealer tor about $160, and the dealer having 
a customer in mind easily sold it for about $260! 
The artist, who stood by and saw all this, would have 
been glad of an opportunity to pay his fee in cash and 
take back the picture. This action on the part of the 
management plac- 
ed in the hands of 
the artist a com. 
plaint so just that 
no one could re- 
{use to listen to it, 
and so vital that it 
can hardly be for- 
gotten, I: is fre- 
quently alluded to 
now. There was 
a spasm of indig- 
nation when it be- 
came known that 
the new building, 
erected at a cost 
of $85,000, was to 
contain a gallery 
smaller than the 
one in the old 
club-house. The 
plans were chang- 
ed at the last mo- 
ment, and the gal- 
lery was made 
about a third larg- 
er. Considering 
that one of the 
chief reasons for 
building was to 
obtain more room 
for the exhibitions, 
the artists failed 
to understand why 








it was necessary 
for them to insist 
on the large yal- 
lery. It may be 
said of this period, 
briefly, that the 
business men in 
the Club conduct- 
ed its affairs as 
they saw fit, re- 
luctantly allowing 
the artists their 
representation on 
the Board of Gov- 
ernment, By nom- 
inating such men 
as they desired for 
the government, 
the jury and the 
various commit- 
tees, the lay mem- 
bers widened the 
breach in the Club 
almost beyond re- 
pair. Some three 
years ago the art- 
ists of the city held 
meetings to pro- 
test against being 
represented by the 
Art Club, = and 
drew up a series of 
resolutions which 
were addressed to 
the Club govern- 
ment. Theaddress was heard by the Club, and many 
of the recommendations in it, if not all, have since 
been adopted. If, however, the affairs of the profes- 
sion were diligently looked after by this Club, it is by 
no means certain that there would be any change in 
the attitude of the artists. The evil lies where it can- 
not be reached. The artists cannot be active workers 
while they are hopelessly in the minority and have no 
leaders. 

Within the last two years the Art Club has done 
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much to deserve the praises of this community. To 
be sure, other clubs have led the way—but they were 
not long in the advance. A year ago the Art Club 
appropriated $1000 for free evening life and cast 
classes, members being permitted to join or, if they 
preferred, to recommend students for pupils. The 
classes were very successful. The rooms were crowd- 
ed and the progress of the students was very gratify- 
ing. The Club appropriated another $1000 when the 
second season came around, and the classes contin- 
ued to be very 
popular. Another 
popular move was 


Club gallery, their application for the use of it having 
been granted without a dissenting vote. The mem- 
bership of the Paint and Clay Club has until recently 
been limited to forty. It has been found advisable to 
remove all limit, and the only qualification tor mem- 
bership is that the candidate must be a contributor to 
Art. The members whose names are most familiar 
are: T. H. Bartlett, sculptor; J. Foxcroft Cole, 
W. B. Closson and G, T. Andrew, wood-engravers ; 








Its exhibitions are always carefully made up. The 
gallery is small, but is large enough for the good pict- 
ures. Here the artists have what they have always 
needed—an opportunity to meet each other socially 
and to meet eminent workers in kindred professions. 
Not long since the Club discussed and dismissed a 
proposition to build a club-house. It was thought 
best to remain in the present comfortable quarters 
rather than incur a debt for the sake of a little more 
room. The President is Francis Parkman, the his- 
torian. 

The artists of 
this city are still 





the appropriation re 
of $1000 to be 
spent in purchas- 
ing as many of the 
best pictures in the 
winter exhibition 
as could be ob- 
tained for that 
sum. This incen- 
tive had been tried 
by the St. Botolph 
Club, and with 
great success. The 
contributors saw 
that there would 
be two or three 
sales at all events. 
It has not been 
announced wheth- 
er the prize pict- 
ures will at some 
future time be sold 
by auction! The 
present Board of 
Government is the 
most promising 
one of late years. 
The Club has the 
finest opportunity 
that could be 
wished for. While 
there will always 











be a minority of 
disturbed and al- 
ienated ones, it 
seems possible to 
interest the nearly 
nine hundred 
members, or at 
least a majority, 
in whatever the 
artists really want 
done. The Club 
is practically in 
new hands. The 
old ‘‘ offenders’’ 
are lost in the 
crowd, and it only 
remains for the 
progressive spirits 
to second the in- 
clination of the 
government. 

The Paint and 
Clay Club was 
founded by artists 
as an organization 
for the profession. 
Three years ago 
it was struggling 
through its first 
winter. Itsecured 
an inexpensive loft 
on Washington 
Street, and, 
through the influence of various members, an attrac- 
tive and well-furnished club-room was made. It is the 
Club’s gallery as well, and here they have held their 
exhibitions. In the first eight months of the Club, 
when, no one thought of the possibility of exhibiting, 
the members secured for each other sales amounting 
to $1200. This was done by legitimate recommenda- 
tion in answer to inquiries—not by solicitation. At 
the first exhibition the sales amounted to more than 
at all the other club exhibitions in the city combined. 
The second winter’s collection saw these figures 
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F. P. Vinton, Thomas Robinson, I. M. Gaugengigl, 
Thomas Allen, W. F. Halsall, Ross Turner, Louis 
Ritter, J. B. Johnston, E. H. Garrett, S. E. Carlson 
and Marcus Waterman. 

The St. Botolph Club was founded about five years 
ago and has a club-house on Boylston Street, opposite 
the Public Garden. Its list of members includes 
nearly all the prominent authors, lawyers, editors, 
artists and musicians in the city, and many of the 
divines. Its influence is widely felt and is always 
thrown in favor of the artists. It entertains royally. 
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7 further divided up 
into sketching 
clubs and similar 
organizations. The 
Zepho Club is one 
of the oldest of 
those which meet 
to paint from life 
or to compose on 
some given sub- 
ject. The Boston 
Etching Club, 
which was started 
a few years ago, 


has practically 
ceased to exist. 
BETA. 


IN painting a 
rainbow, the actual 
colors, convention- 
ally considered, 
may be represent- 
ed as follows : For 
the red, use mad- 
der lake and ver- 
milion, with 
white; for the 
orange, take cad- 
mium and vermil- 
ion, or orange cad- 
mium and white ; 
for the yellow use 
Schénfeldt’s very 
light cadmium 
with white. The 
green is made with 
Antwerp blue and 
cadmium with 
white; the blue 
with cobalt, or 
Antwerp blue, 
light cadmium, 
and rose madder 
with white. For 
the indigo use per- 
manent blue and 
Indian red with 
white ; and for the 
violet madder lake 
~N ee and cobalt inixed 
SU UTTUTe with white. These 

‘ uate 2 combinations, 
properly manag- 
ed, will give the 
pure crude colors 
of the rainbow. 
In a picture, how- 
ever, these colors 
must be toned by 
adding a very lit- 
tle raw umber or 
ivory black. To 
paint a dew-drop 
on a flower it is necessary to study the effect from 
nature, by procuring the fiower you wish to paint and 
letting fall a drop of water upon one of the petals. 
Take, for instance, a deep red rose, with a drop of dew 
upon it. First paint the general tone of the flower ; 
then observe carefully the color of the drop of water, 
and it will be seen that the deep red of the petal is visi- 
ble through it, the result being a tone of deep reddish 
gray with perhaps a sharp spot of light in the centre 
and some light gray tones on the edges of the dew- 
drop, which represent the reflected lights. 
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VI.-—THE LIBRARY. 

HE problem which is put before the planner 
of a library, however modest, is a compli- 
cated one. The room is to be used not 
only to store books in, but also to read 
them in and generally to do one’s writing 

or other work in. Except in very rare cases, it is a 
mere piece of affectation to have a ‘‘study’’ or a 
‘* cabinet de travail’’ apart from the library. If one 
has but few books, the room may be more of a study 
than a library ; if many, it may 
be more of a library than a 
study ; but in either case it 
will be something of both. 
The first thing to be attended 
to, for both ends, is the light. 
To read or write by, it should 
be concentrated on your table, 
on the books, portfolios, prints 
and papers which cover it, 
leaving all other objects com- 
paratively in the shade so that 
they may not distract your at- 
tention. M. Havard, who gives 
this advice, remarks that it is, 
in general, easy to follow it. 
Ninety times in a hundred the 
workmen who fit up your room 
will, if left to themselves, so 
arrange the blinds and curtains AN 
that the light will fall mainly .\ 
in the middle of the room. Itis 
only necessary that you should 
be able by drawing closer 
the curtains—thick, heavy and 
opaque they should be—to in- 
tensify this effect. Then, your 
table, being naturally placed 
in the middle of the floor, will 
get the full benefit of all the 
light. As the room, in these 
days, will almost certainly be 
a small one (for the multipli- 
cation of great public libraries 
has made great private ones 
unnecessary), the books, pict- 
ures, and other objects around 
will all be at an equal distance 
from you and about equally 
visible ; an excellent thing be- 
cause it prevents your attention 
being drawn too much in 
any one direction. Your chair 
should be placed with its back 
to the window, and the light 
should fall, as much as possi- 
ble, from left to right, so that 
you need not cast your shadoW 
upon the book or paper that 
you are using. A position still 
better, says M. Havard, par- 
ticularly in summer and when 
the room has two windows, is 
to put the table opposite the 
wall between them, and so that 
your chair may be between it 
and the wall. 

Still, notwithstanding the advantages of what I will 
call M. Havard’s system of lighting, there are some 
serious objections to it, if it is to be considered as a 
permanent arrangement. One is that there is nothing 
more wearisome’‘than to have the sight confined to 
some three or four square feet of space. For this 
reason I would prefer, instead of M. Havard’s.close- 
drawn curtains, to follow the advice of Naude, who 
would like the library to be situated, if possible, 
between a big courtyard and a fine garden, where it 
might enjoy plenty of light, extensive and agreeable 
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CARVED WOOD WITH BACK OF EMBOSSED LEATHER. 


prospects, and pure air, without infection of any sort. 
Another reason in favor of plenty of light, and diffus- 
ed light at that, is that it is impossible without it to 
keep a library in proper order. Darkness favors the 
accumulation of dust, and it also favors insects. 
Nevertheless, there will likely be times when one will 
want to concentrate his attention upon his book, and 
it will then be a help to be able to concentrate the 
light upon it also. By means of Venetian blinds and 
curtains hung in the modern fashion, all requirements 
can be met, and you may at will shut yourself in to 
study, or turn from your table to look out upon the 
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building, the first floor being elevated considerably 
above the ground, this is not so necessary. Every 
precaution should be taken to avoid moisture, which, 
even when absorbed only a little by the paper, may 
spoil the book by wrinkling.the pages, and which, if 
considerable and long continued, will destroy the 
bindings too. It is just as essential, though, to see 
that the sunlight does not fall right on the books as it 
is to avoid the neighborhood of damp walls or of a 
water-tank. If the bookcases are well made, of 
seasoned wood and kept at a little distance from the 
wall, the evil effects of moisture need hardly be feared 
in a‘well-aired room at any 
season ; but if you would make 
assurance doubly sure, you 
may, according to M. Rouveyre, 
who ought to know, free your- 
self from all fear by treating 
the wall with two or three coats 
of poiled oil. It is best, in ad- 
dition, to choose your time for 
airing the room and the cases 
when the atmosphere is not 
charged with moisture. 

One more consideration is to 
be noted in determining the 
situation of the room: if it is 
not removed from noise it can 
hardly be available for work or 
study. Beside this, every cause 
of noise is at the same time a 
cause of dust, the vibrations 
that bring the sound to our ears 
being a main cause of that 
wearing down of the surfaces 
of solids which forms dust. 
This furnishes one reason the 
more for choosing an upper- 
story room for the library, if it 
cannot be under its own roof 
in a building to itself. 

The taste of the day runs to 
low bookcases. There is much 
to be said for them, but much, 
too, to be said against them. 
They are handy—for a lazy 
person. The top can be used 
as a table or as a shelf on which 
to display bric-a-brac on a level 
with the eye, which is so much 
the better for the bric-a-brac, 
but so much the worse for the 
books. A better way is to have 
your cases in two tiers; the 
lower for heavy volumes, port- 
folios of prints, pamphlets and 
newspapers ; the upper, much 
shallower, for smaller books. 
There will then be a wide shelf 
at the height of the lower set of 
cases which should answer just 
as well as if you had the whole 
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book of nature, provided it is there to be looked at. 
If there is nothing but walls and chimney-tops out- 
side, then a window of pale tints of stained glass or 
of white cathedral glass leaded in a proper pattern, 
will answer better than blinds of any sort to secure 
seclusion and plenty of light at once. 

The matter of exposure and situation is important. 
All authorities, from Vitruvius down, agree that you 
should get the morning sun, it being the wholesomest 
for both the books and their proprietor. All are as 
one in recommending that the library should be in 
one of the upper stories, but in our usual way of 
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depth in to the wall ; and your 
better and more useful books 
will be out of the way of many 
accidents. The upper cases 
need not be too high. You 
should be able to reach down 
a book from the topmost shelf without standing on 
tip-toe. If books accumulate o1 your hands to the 
extent that they cannot all be accommodated in a 
medium-sized room under this rule, you had better 
make a selection and send some of them to the hos- 
pitals. You will get more good of the rest. 

The cases should be of some hard wood—mahogany, 
cedar, rosewood or well-seasoned oak. Such woods 
are little liable to be pierced by insects, and they are 
less affected by moisture than softer ones. If the 
latter must be used, the cases—all parts of them— 
should be either painted or treated with oil several 
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times. In addition it is necessary to line with Russia 
leather or with chamois the shelves on which the more 
valuable books are disposed, not only as a further 


of each shelf, and if stamped with gilded arabesques 
or fastened with ornamental nails, it will look quite 
decorative. 
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ence should be on open shelves ; those of a higher 
grade should occupy glass armoires in the upper row 
of cases ; éditions de luxe should be kept under lock 
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THIS DESIGN IS FROM A CARVED OAKEN BALUSTRADE, FRENCH WOKK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


guarantee against insects, but to save wear and tear 
on the edges of the books. A little leather fringe, pro- 
tecting against dust, should be fastened to the front 





SUGGESTION FOR A BOOKCASE, 


The vexed question of glass doors or no glass doors 


seems to the writer to be not very difficult of solution. 
All common books needed for constant use or refer- 


WITH SLIGHT MODIFICATION IT WILL SEKVK ADMIKABLY FOR A BOOKCASE FRONT, 
SHELL PATTERN FILLING THE ARCHES MAY BE ADVANTAGEOUSLY OMITTED, 


THE 


and key in cupboards with solid wooden doors. 
Bulky illustrated works on architecture, costumes and 
the like, which from their size will be placed in the 
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lower tier, need this protection all the more on that 
account. By this plan a good deal of variety will be 
given to the cases, which should be managed so as to 
improve the appearance of the room. The upper tier 
will contain open shelves, closed cupboards and cases 
with glass doors, through which the books are visi- 
ble ; in the lower, cupboards or lockers alternate with 
the open shelving for newspapers and _ portfolios. 
With the variety that is to be had in the colors and 
styles of the bindings and this change from glass to 
carved or finely grained wood, and from that to open 
or curtained shelving, the library should not be a dull- 
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looking room, even if nothing is done in it directly for 
the sake of appearance. 

But, of course, something will be done to ornament 
and set off the place. The ceiling and the walls above 
the cases call for treatment, and the tops of the cases, 
especially it they are of different heights, offer a mag- 
nificent chance for disposing of large and effective art 
objects, whether Chinese or Japanese vases or copies 
of antique busts. The room may be partly used as a 
museum ; for if a man collects prints, or coins, or 
minerals, here is obviously the place to keep them, 
and there is usually no better way of disposing a col- 








lection than to hang it on a blank space of the wall or 
give it one of the glass armoires. Indeed, if a man 
were, of set purpose, to try to exclude all ornament 
from his library, he would find it a difficult matter. 
But the room should undoubtedly have a physiog- 
nomy of its own, as should every room that has a dis- 
tinct use. It should look quiet, retired, extremely 
neat, and a trifle grave. The contemporary library 
or study does, as a rule, look all this quite as much as 
the great old ones such as are still to be seen in many 
European mansions of the first class. But while the 
old library, if rather chilly and pedantic-looking, was 
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FRENCH WORK OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


at any rate stately, the modern book-room, always 
comfortable enough and to spare, has generally, like 
so many other modern things, a stamped-out mechani- 
cal look which is killing to the imagination, and which 
tends to check impulse and to destroy every faculty of 
the soul which cannot be brought under strict rule 
and measure. The room described in the first pages 
of that much-tafked-about novel, ‘‘ The Bread-Win- 
ners,”’ is a model-one of this kind. The French 
clock, the very first thing mentioned, is a type of the 
whole affair, and not even the Japanese pottery and 
the -Barbedienne bronzes which the author has so 
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liberally strewed around can redeem it from the re- 
proach of conventionality. Much better is Mr. 
Bunce’s slight sketch in ‘‘ My House’’ of a modern 
library, though he leans, perhaps, a little too much 
the other way. Any room wiil do for girls to read 
novels in; it is not necessary to have a library for 
that use ; and, though neither the novels nor the girls 
need be banished from its precincts, it should be pos- 
sible for one to do serious work or study in the room 
set apart for the purpose. 

There is a kind of cheerful gravity and a freedom, 
and even a wildness, which does not over-pass lawful 
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bounds, which are very seldom to be found exempli- 
fied in anything modern. When they are, the thing 
is almost sure to be a survival from Greek or Roman 
times. These are qualities which ought to shine in 
the proportions and ornament of the library, and for 
that reason I think it wel] to be guided by classic pre- 
cedent as much as possible in regard to the form and 
decoration of the room. I do not mean by this that 
we should attempt to reproduce a Roman library ; 
that would be nonsensical, for their books were not 
like our books. But, as the early Christians found it 
possible to convert the Roman market-house, or Basil- 
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ica into the Christian Church, so we may find in some 
other kind of building a fair model for our library. 
That is what has been done by a distinguished New 
York architect, who has planned the only beautiful 
private library that the writer knows of on the model 
of one of the small 
chapels of the cata- 
combs. The library in 
question is a_ small 
room about sixteen by 
twenty-four feet. It has 
a vaulted ceiling paint- 
ed by hand with scrolls 
of vine branches and 
foliage in green and 
gold. The walls above 
the bookcases are of a 
brownish tone, 
with pictures in fresco 
introduced wherever 
the varying line of the 
tops of the cases leaves 
room. These _book- 
cases stand only to the 
right and left. The end 
of the room is occupied 
by a beautiful window 
of cathedrai glass (the outlook being on a brick wall 
at a distance of a few feet). At the right hand is the 
mantelpiece, and opposite it is the principal bookcase. 
Elsewhere the cases are, for the most part, low. It 
were useless to attempt to give a detailed description 
of the room, and even an engraving 
could not possibly do it justice, as 
its beauty is mainly architectural. 
But what I wish especially to point 
out is that its character of simple 
grace and easy, natural propriety, 
due to its author's studies of the an- 
tique, comports with the uses of a 
modern library better than any other 
One can 
neither be cross nor bored nor feel 
blue in it any more than if he were 
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that can be imagined. 


enjoying himself in a grape-arbor 
with a book on a fine sunny day. 
And though no one would feel con- 
strained, no one would talk nonsense 
there, or move about too quickly, or 
make a noise. 

It need not cost so much as may 
be imagined to secure to any room 
a similar expression of quiet cheer- 
fulness. The vaulted and painted 
ceiling, which is the essential feature 
of the room just described, must 
have cost about $2000, but it is not 
absolutely necessary to have a ceiling 
of that sort. In fact, the matter will 
depend much more on what you have 
not than on what you have, If your 
bookcases well proportioned, 
agreeably varied in size and charac- 
ter, and fitted to the room, nothing 
more will be absolutely required. It 
will pay to have them specially de- 
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signed by a person of taste even if 
they must be of plain pine, without 
so much as a chamfered edge or an 
incised line by way of ornament, 
On them you may have a few plaster 
casts or bits of inexpensive pottery, 
and on the wall and, perhaps, the 
ceiling, a few photographs from great 
paintings enlarged from smaller ones 
to the proper size by solar printing. 
These had better be on canvas, be- 
cause it is more enduring, and of 
pleasanter texture than ordinary 
paper ; and they should not be glazed 
nor varnished, but should be held in 
place by wooden mouldings arranged 
so as to continue the lines of the cases 
and give an appearance of construc- 
tion to the room. The spaces of wall and ceiling left un- 
covered should be tinted to suit the color of the wood- 
work. With astained floor, acommon table and chairs, 
and a wooden mantel to correspond, it need not cost 
more than $200 to fitup sucha room. Ifthe bindings 
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of the books are well chosen, they will introduce color 
enough into it ; but a few bits of porcelain, or fafence, 
and silken curtains will be a help. No woollen stuff 
of any sort should be used for any purpose in a li- 
brary, because it is sure to attract moths and to gather 
dust. Wall-paper should also be avoided because the 
paste with which it is applied generates the particu- 
lar kind of mite which, next to the black bookworm, 
is the most destructive enemy of books. If you can 
get the proper person to design and carry out your 
room in the manner proposed above, you need not 
envy Mr. Vanderbilt his magnificent library with its 
rosewood fittings inlaid with ivory and pearl, though 
such things are worth having if a man can afford 
them. ROGER RIORDAN. 


For some reason more or less reasonable, the li- 
brary in houses where things are done “‘ in style’ is 
usually a sombre room furnished with heavy chairs, a 
heavy table, and a monumental mantelpiece where 
‘ artistic’ candelabra at either side listen with heart- 
less indifference to the wheezing of a portly clock in 
the middle. Over the mantel there is either a mirror 
with a broad, unthinking face, or else the portrait of 
the owner of the house, painted by an Academician, 
irreproachably dressed in the studio clothes in which 
the artist dresses all his ‘‘ gentlemen,’’ and looking 
as if he said, ‘* Books, for you, if you like, but the 
tape and the ‘ ticker’ for me !” 

My own earliest recollection of a library is of a 
bright and cheerful room at the very top of a house in 
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GROLIER BINDING IN GREEN AND GOLD. 


the country by the sea, It was the quietest, and per- 
haps the pleasantest room in the house, and I am sure 
it loses nothing in my memory by its cheerfulness, or 
from the fact that when I raised my eyes from my 
book I looked out upon the triple prospect of the road 
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with its not infrequent travellers, a little bay which 
the road skirted, and which was always more or less 
alive with boats and fishing craft, and beyond, over a 
spit of land, the blue or white or gray expanse, ac~ 
cording to the weather, of the full Atlantic. 
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The room was somewhat longer than it was wide ; 
two windows at one end looked out upon the prospect 
I have hinted at, while a window at the side permitted 
the proceedings in the village street to be surveyed far 
along its sandy length. The room was thus brought 
into direct relations with nature and 
the world of men, and the young 
reader was saved from too monas- 
tic an interpretation of his authors 
in his solitude by the silent commen- 
tary of both worlds on what he was 
reading. 

On the third side of the room were 
the door by which the room was en- 
tered and the fireplace, and along the 
remaining side were ranged the books 
in a long case with closets beneath, 
in which pamphlets were kept; the 
whole structure reaching to the ceil- 
ing. I have observed that in English 
novels in which, as a rule, ‘‘ the li- 
brary’’ plays a considerable part, 
that room is often spoken of as “‘ lof- 
ty.’’ But this room in which I passed 
the happiest hours of my boyhood 
was so low that I could reach the 
books on the highest shelf by stand- 
ing on tip-toe. Nor can I see why 
it needed to be higher. No one who 
really loves his books and uses them, 
wants to have them where he cannot 
get at them without the aid of a chair 
or steps. Asa rule, house libraries 
contain too many books, and a yearly 
weeding-out might be profitable in 
nine cases out of ten. At all events 
I would make a distinction between 
the English book-room and the con- 
ventional library ; the former suggests 
merely a place where, for greater 
convenience and for more ease in 
their enjoyment, the books of the 
family are kept—it does not shut out 
the idea of other employment, But 
the word “‘ library’’ is a more formal 
title, and ‘in reality conveys an idea 
of avery different apartment from the 
simple chamber I am describing. 

The room was certainly not more 
than eight feet high, and on three 
sides the wall was wainscoted for 
about three feet from the floor with 
panelled work of the kind common 
enough in that early time, and 
which added much to the comfort- 
able look of the apartment. The 
wall-space above this wainscot was 
covered with paper, but little of this was seen, for all 
around the room were hung copperplates after Le 
Brun’s paintings of the battles of Alexander, which, 
as the reader will remember, decorate one of the 
rooms in the Louvre, called from this fact the Salle Le 
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Brun. These prints had been brought from Paris by 
the owner of the house, framed and glazed as I saw 
them, the frames those narrow, black mouldings with 
gilded ‘‘ pearls’’ in the cove which belonged to the 
time, and which went so well with the prints and even 
the pictures, these latter chiefly family portraits, 
which they inclosed. These prints, which | have not 
seen for many a day, were, as | remember them, 
strong and telling in their effect, vigorously en- 
graved, and, as it happened, their shape exactly fitted 
them tor the spaces, wider than they were high, that 
they had to fill. Each scene represented was com- 
plete in its own frame, but in some cases two of the 
copperplates pasted together sufficed for a scene, 
while others required three, or even four. And as 
some of the wall-spaces were 
longer than others, they were 
all fitted to their mind with’ 
the frames, and an effect almost 
like that of tapestry was un- 
consciously obtained, 

If I have spoken at length of 
these prints it has been partly 
because I wished to recommend 
that the adaptation of pictures 
in shape to the shape of the 
wall-space they are to fill should 
be more thought of than it is in 
dressing our rooms. It is often 
more effective to hang one long 
frame, if we can get it, on a 
long wall-space than to hang 
three frames making up the 
same length on the same space. 
But long-shaped prints are not 
common, and certainly the time 
for such rich and stirring prints 
as these copperplates alter Le 
Brun has long gone by, and 
for the most part the best we 
can do is to put several prints 
or photographs of the same 
character 
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and effect into one 
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frame, divided, if necessary, by 
and so the 
general appearance of length 
that is desired. 


mullions, secure 


In the case of 
the room I am describing the 
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effect of lowness and cosiness 
that made so much of its charm 
was greatly produced by the 
accent given by long 
prints in their narrow black 
frames. 
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The books, as [ have said, 
were placed in cases that filled 
the whole of the side of the 
room opposite the two windows 


OLE 2 


that opened toward the bay 
and the ocean. They were, 
therefore, in full light, and they 
gave an air of solidity to their 
quarter of the room, and met 
you as you came in at the door 
with a full-faced welcome. The 
long case was divided into three 
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parts, each closed by two glazed 
doors, an arrangement of which 
I could not approve ; [liked to 
get at the books without the 
trouble of opening those un- 
wieldy doors. But, once open- 
ed, the books were easily acces- 
sible, and could all be reached without climbing. This 
is not the place to tell how it happened, but it was the 
fact that two-thirds of these books, which were in 
French, had come along with the prints and with 
much of the furniture and other prints and pictures in 
the house from Paris, and were a small part of the 
plunder of the chateaux and hotels of the Revolution ; 
my grandfather, to whom they belonged, having 
bought nearly all the books on the streets, where 
they were piled up with a label stuck on each heap 
Stating the price. Curious contents of a house in 
a remote fishing village in New England, and an 
odd way the good-natured fates took to influence the 
life and education of a New England boy. For 
here were not only the so-called classics, Corneille 
and Racine, La Harpe and Boileau, but Moliére 
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and Rousseau and Voltaire. Here, too, were Swift 
and Sterne and Fielding, and a book long since for- 
that made an ** The 
Political Justice of Godwin,’’ a book that must have 
had a powerful influence in its time, if only it could 
be traced—but it seems long since to have spent its 


gotten indelible impression, 


hre. 

However it may be, I have never since seen a book- 
room or library that so filled my notion of what such 
a room should be as this one in the old house at 
Gloucester. It may have been the associations of the 
room with France, and with her ever-glorious Revo- 
lution ; it may have been the situation of the room, or 
the heroic prints, or something in the expression of the 
chamber, with its low ceiling and its fireplace, where, 
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GROLIER BINDING IN GREEN AND BLACK. 


in weather that needed it, ‘‘1 by the living coal did 
sit, and glowed, like it.”’ 

But, for whatever reasons, I loved the room and, 
remembering it, I can see no reason why a book-room 
should not be as cheerful as any room in the house, 
or why the books should make it so formidable as is 
I suppose there were, in all, not 
more than five or six hundred volumes in this library 
I have been describing, but there were enough to last 
a lifetime. And I may add, by the way, that all these 
books were handsome copies, in good bindings, and 
easy and delightful to read. 
made the charm of the place was that, while there 


commonly seen. 


Perhaps what, after ail, 


was so much to be enjoyed there, there was not too 
much (outside the bookcase) to prevent it being all 
enjoyed. The prints, the fire in autumn and winter, 
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in summer the view from the window, the stiliness, 
the seclusion, the faint hum of human life that came 
from distant village—all blend 
memory’s picture of the ideal library. 


the together in 


Cc. 4, 


ARTISTIC BOOK-BINDING 





‘ 


‘*Ah! mon habit que je vous remercie ! 
Que je value hier, grace & votre valeur !"’ 


How many worthless volumes that had the good 
fortune years ago to be bound by Le Gascon or Pade- 
loup, may thank their rich coats, like the valet in the 

French play, when they find 
themselves daintily housed on 
the shelves of some rich book 
lover on the morrow of the sale 
collection like 
the Didot 
In that admiration ol 


of some 
the 
library ! 


great 
Sunderland or 


the arts of the past and that 
passionate and loving research 
of the masterworks of vanished 
hands which will be reckoned 
among the notable and honor- 
able characteristics of the men 
of the nineteenth century, the 


art of book-binding has ob 
tained a large share of atten 
tion. The old masters who ex 


celled in fashioning and _tool- 
Italian 


and Lyonese artist of the six 


ing book-covers, — the 
teenth century who worked for 
Maioli, Grolier, Canevari, for 
the Medicis, 


for the Della Rovere, tor Fran 


for the d' Estes, 


cis I., of France, for Diane de 


Poitiers, and other illustrious 
bibliophiles, artists like Le Gas 


Eve, 


King’s 


the 
XIII. 


Duseuil, Boyet, 


con, Clovis Ruette, 


binder of Louis 


AIV., 
Padeloup, 


and 


Der6me—each and 
their 


for 


all have admirers, who 


profess their works a 
*culte’’ such as others profess 
for those of the primitive Ital 
ian masters, tor the flowery 
Botticelli or for the 


exquisite pottery of Della Rob- 


visions of 
bia. Nor, any more than the 
lovers of painting and pottery, 
have the lovers of book-binding 
to limit their admiration to the 
The art of 


book-binding has had 


works of the past. 
its Re- 
naissance, and while acknowl 
edging respectfully, as all de 
their in 


orative artists must, 


debtedness to the master de- 
signers of preceding centuries, 
the book-binders of the present 
day can make bold to show 
work which, from an artistic 
point of view, often rivals the 
work of the artists of the past, 
and which, in material execu- 
tion, is generally far superior. 


The 
become an artist like the paint- 


modern bookbinder has 


-er, the architect, and the musician, and those who 
excel in their art have pupils, a studio, a manner of 
their own. They have their secrets, and their sig- 
nature is paid for in gold like that of the painters a la 
mode, and like the painters they have their jealousies, 
their rivalries, their vogue and their decadence. At 
one time the English binders are all the rage, and at 
another the French. At the end of the last century 
and at the beginning of the present the English were 
acknowledged to be the first binders of the world, and 
the great names are those of Charles Lewis, Faulkner, 
Charles and John 

Mead, Baumgarten. 


Hering, Roger 

Then the 
front with Bozerian, Thouvenin, Simier, Purgold, and 
continue progressing with Capé, Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
Niedrée, Belz, 


Payne, Clarke, 


French come to the 


Duru and others of lesser fame. In 
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England, against the above names may be cited those 
of Bedford and Riviére, perhaps, At the present day 
the names that figure high above all others are those 
of Lortic and of Marius Michel. They are the recog- 
nized princes of their art, for whose masterpieces the 
bibliophiles must wait for years, and that, too, with 
the certitude that at the hands of these artists it costs 
dearer to dress a volume than it costs to dress a gen- 
tleman. 

But what an exquisite object a finely-bound book 
is, and how can a sincere lover of books be insensible 
to the seduction of a binding ? How can his eye fail 
to be charmed by the jewelry of gilded morocco? In 
the idle repose of the mind is there not a certain phys- 
ical delectation in the mere touching and handling of 
the Levant Jeather so deliciously polished to the firm 
smoothness of healthful flesh? But, let it be said at 
once, the art of book-binding does not admit medioc- 
rity ; nothing is less like a superior binding than a 
cheap and poor binding, and the assemblage of sheets 
of printed paper between two cardboards inclosed in 
leather in one homogeneous and perfect whole, in a 
case which seems as if it had been cast in a mould, is 
realized only by binders who are masters in their art, 
and who are paid masters’ prices. Book-binding, 
furthermore, is an art which has this peculiarity, ac- 
cording to Charles Nodier, that hitherto it has not 
produced more than three first-class workmen in a 
century. It is an art which can only be thoroughly 
appreciated by the delicate, by the lovers of things ex- 
quisite and perfect. It is an art in which the French 
adepts have from the beginning given proof of charm- 
ing skill, and in which they are to-day the masters of 
the world. Such an art is worthy of study, even on 
the part of those—and they are the immense majority 
—who cannot think of dressing their books in full 
morocco either adorned or unadorned with hand- 
tooling. It is worthy of study for the same reason 
that all arts are worthy of study, because its creations 
are capable of producing pleasurable sensations, and 
those pleasurable sensations are all the more pleasur- 
able as they become more vivid, that is to say, more 
intelligent. 

Books hold the place of honor in the chattels of civ- 
ilized society. They are the symbols of the superior- 
ity of civilization over barbarism and at the same 
time, in the style of the printing and especially in the 
style of the covers, they are infallible indices of the 
condition of a nation in matters of art. And this isa 
further and more cogent reason for studying book- 
binding, for besides the fine jewelry of crushed 
morocco, privilege of the wealthy alone, there are the 
various kinds of current book-covers in cloth, paper 
and other materials, the covers of the books that we 
buy to read in the railway train, the covers of our gift 
books, the covers of the works of our popular novel- 
ists and poets. Between these covers stamped off by 
thousands in steam-presses and the marvel of hand- 
tooling, over which the patient artist has spent weeks 
of delicate labor, the difference is immense. But the 
designer of the machine-stamped cover will design 
none the worse for being acquainted with the work of 
the great artists, and the public would be less readily 
satisfied with untasteful, inappropriate or mistaken 
designs if it were familiar with some of the main 
principles which have guided the great book-binders 
from the earliest times up to the present day. The 
subject may seem at first sight technical and of small 
general interest ; itis in reality of almost as great 
general interest as dress. Books are our wisest coun- 
sellors, our safest guides, our truest friends; we 
surely ought to know how to dress them. 

The object of book-binding is to cover literary pro- 
ductions so as to protect and preserve them, while 
neglecting none of the means fitted to embellish this 
envelope, whether of perfection of workmanship or of 
the brilliancy, and, above all, the choice of designs 
destined to adorn the cover of the book, all this work 
remaining of course in proportion and harmony with 
the merit, the value, and the nature of the’ volume. 
Before the invention of printing binding scarcely ex- 
isted as a separate art; it was only an art when the 
goldsmith, the jeweller, the enameller or the ivory- 
worker was called upon to enrich the cover proper. 
But the missals and manuscripts of those days were 
immense in size and weight. Inthe Middle Agesa 
book was worth an estate, and a psalter, for instance, 
was transmitted from owner to owner with lengthy 
legal formalities or even bequeathed by will in usu- 





fruct. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the psalters and missals in question were equiva- 
lent to a modern picture-gallery, for they generally 
contained an accumulation of pictures and miniatures 
of fifteen or twenty different artists, the work of years. 
Even an ordinary book without illuminations was a 
treasure, as may easily be conceived when it is re- 
membered that the process of calligraphing the works 
of Virgil, for example, on vellum required a whole 
year’s work. Such books demanded an envelope in 
keeping with their worth, and at the same time with 
their weight and bulk, and so the bindings of the 
Middle Ages were the combined work of the carpenter, 
the metal-worker, the goldsmith and the jeweller. 
The heavy side boards, sometimes more than half an 
inch thick, were, so to speak, upholstered in leather, 
vellum, velvet or satin ; fitted with metal hinges, cor- 
ners and clasps ; adorned with plates of gold, silver 
or brass ; studded with nails like the door of a for- 
tress to save the covering from wear and friction ; 
embroidered with flowers, filigree, beads and pearls, 
and even inlaid with the enamels of Limoges, a lux- 
ury which has been happily revived by some modern 
bibliophiles. In the production of these composite 
works the binder’s share was simply the preparation 
of the ground for the decorative artists. 

The invention of printing caused an immediate fall 
in the rarity and value of books, which then became 
simply instruments of knowledge or of pleasure. The 
facility with which books could be procured caused 
less value to be set upon them, and in order to pro- 
voke and to meet the public demand, the great object 
of the publishers was to produce books cheaply and 
to sell them cheaply. Henceforward, books which by 
their material composition were in themselves rare 
and precious objects, remained only a tradition, a tra- 
dition kept up for the delectation of an élite of book- 
lovers by publishers who were themselves book-lovers. 
Such publishers were the famous printers of Rome 
and Venice, who never printed an edition of a cele- 
brated author without striking off a few copies on vel- 
lum or on some special paper, copies which they had 
illuminated and clad in rich bindings to be offered in 
homage to great dignitaries, patrons of letters and 
honorable corporations. Hence that tradition of 
‘* éditions de luxe’’ which has been revived and carried 
to silly excess in our own times, and hence, too, in 
binding, the distinction between artistic binding 
proper, bindings for bibliophiles and ordinary com- 
mercial or trade bindings, which of course may be just 
as artistic only in a different way. Then, with this 
revolution in books, this transformation of the manu- 
script into a portable printed volume, a new race of 
collectors springs into existence. The love of books 
becomes a passion in which not only princes can in- 
dulge, but also gentlemen and well-to-do citizens who 
could now lodge in a single chamber a library such 
as twenty monasteries could hardly have hoped to pos- 
sess before printing replaced calligraphy. Books 
were entering upon that artistic change which was 
destined to reduce them and refine them down from 
the colossal and clumsy tomes of the Middle Ages to 
the condition of exquisite jewels. It is to these collec- 
tors of the time of the Renaissance, who were the first 
to concern themselves about the material beauty and 
correctness of the interior of books, and about the 
solidity and artistic decoration of the envelope des- 
tined to preserve them from the ravages of time, that 
the book-lover owes his two great sources of joy, the 
traditions of fine editions and fine bindings. His 
spiritual ancestors. are the great bibliophiles ot the six- 
teenth century, the Italians Maioli, Cardinal Bonelli, 
and Demetrio Canevari, the Doge Cicogna, the Treas- 
urer Jean Grolier, President de Thou, and those right 
royal book-lovers, Francois I., Diane de Poitiers, 
Henri III., Catherine de Medicis and Henri IV. 

The materials used for covering books are various. 
The binders of the sixteenth century hesitate between 
silk, velvet, calf and vellum, and between wooden 
side-covers and pasteboard. This change of material 
had a curious, indirect effect on the fortune of letters. 
When the wooden side-boards were abandoned, the 
old binders seized upon anything to make their paste- 
boards, pages of old “books, prints, almanacs, or 
wood-cuts. The earliest playing-cards that we pos- 
sess were discovered by intelligent excavations in the 
pasteboards of old book-binding. So, too, when 
parchment came into fashion for binding, many 
precious manuscripts were mutilated or destroyed by 








thrifty binders. Besides the above-mentioned mate- 
rials, morocco, Russia leather, pigskin, sheepskin 
and various preparations of goatskin were used, but 
morocco very early took the highest place—a place 
which it still keeps undisputed. But in morocco 
leather there is great difference, due to its origin and 
manufacture. The amateurs are particular about the 
grain, about the beauty and depth of the dye, and, 
above all, about the ‘‘ écrasement,’’ or crushing. 
Crushed morocco is probably due to an accident, 
although now it has become a desideratum. The 
gros-grain morocco or Levant leather used by the old 
binders was not produced by any particular process of 
manufacture. The goats of the Eastern countries 
whence the skins came had a very thick and coarse 
epiderm ; the leather was therefore rough to the 
touch, full of asperities, readily torn, and incapable of 
receiving gilding unleSs previously crushed into a 
smooth and flat surface. Hence, doubtless, the usage 
of crushing the grain of morocco which gives such 
beautiful results especially in the nude simplicity of 
the Jansenist binding. For commercial bindings 
cheap skins and various kinds of paper and tissues 
imitating morocco or Russia leather have been used. 
At present, commercial bindings are covered either 
with paper or tissues, prepared in different ways, and 
stamped with ornamentations of all styles. But in 
these remarks there is not space to treat of the mate- 
rial side either of artistic or commercial bookbinding. 
The construction of a binding requires constant care 
and a certain amount of taste on the part of the work- 
man who executes it, but it is evident that the really 
artistic side of the binding consists in the ornamenta- 
tion, and it is to this aspect of the art that our atten- 
tion is to be mainly directed. | THEODORE CHILD, 


THE combined cabinet and bookcase illustrated on 
page 111, designed for library or hall, is an imposing 
piece of furniture, noteworthy for simplicity of con- 
struction and varied and appropriate decoration. The 
lower portion forming the closed cupboards, projects 
three inches from the upper and glazed part, while 
the central portions of the cabinet, upper and lower, 
project three inches from the wings. Over the wings 
are convenient shelves for pottery, and a canopied 
shelf forms the centre. The cabinet is of black wal- 
nut, the pillars being of beautifully mottled French 
walnut. The glass of the doors has a bevelled edge of 
one inch. A feature worthy of notice in this design 
is, that the four lower doors, though nearly of the 
same size and shape, are not monotonous repetitions, 
but are rendered strikingly different, first by a differ- 
ence of treatment of the upper rail of the frames, and 
secondly by dissimilarity of design between the two 
outer and the two inner panels. The bold leaves of 
the maple and horse-chestnut form the outer designs, 
while the delicate foliage and blossoms of the Cali- 
fornia lily and the marigold are used for the central 
designs, Further diversity, it may be noted, is ob- 
tained by the dissimilar treatment of the frames of the 
four glazed doors. The lower panels are cut one and 
a quarter inches deep. The bold design of sunflow- 
ers, under the canopy, is merely surface treatment, 
with a stamped background. 

. RECENT embroidery in sheer material is exquisite 
and may well tempt idle hands. There are bureau- 
covers of which the end is embroidered with large open- 
petalled flowers overlapping one another. These are 
lightly wrought in blue, pink, and yellow silks, each 
tint containing several shades. The centres are in 
knot-stitch of yellow and brown, and radiating lines of 
silk are carried out to the edge of the petals. The 
effect is of kaleidoscopic hues over the entire surface. 
A new design for work in darned stitch on such stuff 
is groups of crescent moons in the favorite colors, 
amber, blue, and pink. 


PONGEE, which is now phenomenally cheap, is greatly 
used for bureau-coverings and chair-backs. A chair- 
back, for example, in ribbon work shows the foliage 
in yellow browns, which harmonize well with the color 
of the pongee. The flowers are daisy-petalled 
blossoms made out of narrow pink ribbons of two 
tints, with brown knot-stitched centres. Ribbon work 
in which only the narrow ribbon is used has outlasted 
the coarser ribbon work, since the narrow ribbons are 
more durable and capable of better effects. 
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CABINET AND BOOKCASE. 


DESIGNED BY BENN PITMAN. CARVED BY THE PUPILS OF THE CINCINNATI ART SCHOOL, 
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HOW TO PAINT ON CHINA. 





I.—MATERIALS. 

THERE are 
many things 
used to paint 
upon in min- 
eral or China 


colors. Tiles, 
dishes, cups 
and _ saucers, 
vases, and 
plaques are 
among those 
used by ama- 
teurs. Oval 
slabs, square 
slabs, round 
slabs, s!eeve- 


buttons, lock- 
ets, dress-but- 
tons, shawl- 
pins, crosses, 
napkin - rings, 

cards, 
A china 
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menu 
card-holders and horse-shoes are also used. 
plate or saucer is decidedly the 
best to begin upon, A tile is, in- 
deed, perfectly flat, but the sur- 
face is not as fine, and the colors 
do not spread as well upon it. 
The same is true of ordinary vases 
or plaques of earthenware. Plaque 
is a French name for plate, but 
it is not exactly a plate, but more 
like a large saucer, without the 
* wide rim of the plate on the outer 
edge. China plaques can be bought 
in sizes from eight inches to twenty 
inches across. For the smallest 
size the price is forty cents, and 
from that price up to four and five 
doliars. Plaques serve both for 
ornament and for use, Framed 
in velvet, plush, or gilt, or even 
without a frame, they are beauti- 
{ul upon the wall. They are also 
used for fruit or cake dishes. 
French china is not only easier to 
paint, but the painting looks better 
after firing than on cheaper wares. 
In selecting china for painting, 
reject pieces that have cracks, or 
specks, or bubbles in the glaze ; 
these are apt to break in firing 
again. French china varies but 
little in price, and a good variety 
is to be found in every city in 
the land. English and American 
china fires well, is of good text- 
ure, and is cheaper, as well as a 
little heavier. 

PAINTS.—There are two kinds 
of paints used for china painting 
—paints in tubes and paints in 
powders. The first are already 
mixed with oil to keep them 
moist ; to the second the oil must 
be added. The tube paints are 
of French or German manufact- 
ure. Lacroix colors (French) are 
used extensively in this country 
and in Europe. They are per- 
fectly reliable and easily man- 
aged. The powdered colors are also reliable, but not 
quite so easily managed by amateurs. Still, having 
learned to use the paints, some of the English colors 
will be a great addition to the palette. The French 
colors can also be obtained in powder if desired. The 

paints in powder, either French or English, are to be 





preferred if one’s supply is to be kept for years, and 
in any climate. The prices of the tube colors vary 
from eighteen cents to one dollar. The common 
colors are twenty-five cents. The powdered colors 
are put up in bottles, and cost about the same. 

PALETTE. —The palette is a square of ground glass, 
a quarter of an inch thick ; 6x 6 inches or 8 x 8 inches 
are good sizes, and cost forty and fifty cents. Tiles 
or old plates can be used for this purpose, but on ac- 
count of the slight roughness in the surface, the glass 
is much better to rub the paints upon. 

KNIFE.—The palette knife can be of steel or horn. 
Much has been written and said about the injury done 
the paints by mixing them with a steel knife. In my 
own experience I have never noticed anything of the 
kind, yet would advise a thin horn knife if it could be 
procured. Steel and horn knives cost about the same 
—thirty-five or forty cents. 

O1Ls.—The oils used for painting on china are, 
first, the fat oil, or oil of turpentine (‘‘essence de 
grasse,’’ as it is generally labelled) ; second, either 
oil of lavender, oil of cloves, or oil of anise. The 
first, or oil of turpentine, is used to thoroughly mix 
the paint ; the second, or oil of lavender, is used to 
thin the paint in order to work well. The oil of tur- 
pentine you can make by leaving a tablespoonful or 
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IN THE LATE HAMILTON COLLECTION, 


two of ordinary spirits of turpentine in a saucer ex- 
posed to the air or sun a few days. As soon as it has 
thickened it is ready for use. The oil of lavender, 
used for making the paint thinner, can be dispensed 
with, if not to be obtained, and spirits of turpentine 
be used in its place. The lavender is to be preferred, 





because the turpentine dries more rapidly, and there- 
fore the paint cannot be manipulated as readily. The 
price of the ‘‘ essence de grasse’’ per half ounce bot- 
tles is thirty cents; of the oil of lavender, twenty 
cents. Spirits of turpentine can be bought for fifteen 
cents a quart. There are two other oils used in 
painting on china—grounding oil and erasing oil ; the 
price of each is twenty-five cents per half ounce bot- 
tle. The former is used for making a colored back- 
ground in this way: Rub the china with the oil, and 
then before it dries dust on the dry paint with a large, 
dry brush; a piece of cotton or wool may also be 
used. This is not the only method of making a back- 
ground. You can take paint from the tube and thin 
it with lavender, and put it on with a brush in the 
usual way, and ‘‘ dab’’ it (see dabber explained far- 
ther on) until smooth. Now, it often happens that 
you wish to remove portions of a background in order 
to put in other colors (as a tree against the sky). 
First draw the design on the background with a pen- 
cil ; then with a brush dipped in the erasing oil, paint 
over all the background that is to be removed ; this 
loosens the background. Next, roll up a piece of cot- 
ton cloth to a fine point, and rub off the background, 
taking care not to disturb the edges of the design. A 
knife is convenient to remove small portions, as the 
stems of flowers, delicate curves 
in leaves or flowers. Spirits of 
turpentine may also be used to re- 
move backgrounds. It is not as 
good as the erasing oil, but for 
large surfaces it is less expensive. 
This work is exceedingly delicate 
and requires the utmost patience 
and neatness. 

DABBERS.—These are of 
kinds. One isashort, thick brush, 
flat on the end ; the other a piece 
_of fine chamois skin, stretched 
over a bit of cotton—the skin 
gathered up and tied together, 
forming a handle. 

MULLER.—A _ glass__ muller, 
costing thirty-five cents, is conve- 
nient to have, but not absolutely 
necessary. 

BRUSHES.—A variety of brushes 
complete the outfit. The best are 
imported, of black or red sable. 
A dozen brushes of graduated 
sizes can be bought for seventy- 
five cents. Select six working to 
a point, and six working flat. 
The larger sizes are to be prefer- 
red ; select two fine ones working 
to a point, for fine places in the 
work. A large brush for ground- 
ing, and one larger than those in- 
cluded inthedozen spoken of, com- 
plete a good variety and number 
for decorative work. The larger 
brushes will cost twenty-five and 
fifty.cents each. Some persons use 
the red sable brushes from their 
box of oil-painting materials. It 
is not safe to do this unless they 
have been thoroughly cleaned, first 
with hot suds, and then with alco- 
hol. There is still another objec- 
tion. While they might answer 
very well for fine lines of stems 
and so forth, they are not at all 
good: for a surface of any breadth. 
New water.color brushes are bet- 
ter, if the proper kind cannot be obtained, but they 
must be perfectly clean. A little spirits of turpentine 
in a glass, in which to wash the brushes while working, 
and a bottle of alcohol to cleanse them thoroughly 
when the work is finished, will be found extremely 
useful, L. S. KELLOGG. 
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Correspondence. 


PHOTOGRAPHINE. 


SIR: The new process called photographine is a 
method of printing from photographs. It is a work that 
is very simple and requires hardly any apparatus, and a great 
many copies can be taken from one picture by a person with 
no knowledge of photography. The trouble with most amateur 
photographers has been their inability to produce a sufficiently 
good negative to print from, but now that it has been discovered 
that any ordinary photograph upon paper will allow of a nega- 
tive being produced from it, this difficulty disappears, and with 
it go the costly apparatus necessary for taking ordinary negatives, 
and the stained and discolored fingers incident to developing 
them. The positive is now made to produce a negative, by being 
rendered transparent and then exposed in a printing frame to 
the sun’s rays. The negative so obtained will allow of a large 
number of copies being made from it before it becomes worn out. 
The necessary materials are bottles of transparent medium and 
of fixing, toning, and mounting solutions, printing frames of 
various sizes, porcelain bath, sensitive paper, and a photograph. 
The manner of working is as follows: Take any well printed 
photograph of a medium size and carefully rub it over at the back 
with the transparent medium ; rub this in well so that it becomes 
absorbed, and leave it for ten minutes ; then with a clean sponge 
thoroughly rub the back dry, and warm it at the fire for a short 
time, so as to be certain that it is dry. If a fire is not at hand, 
put the photo- 
graph between 
sheets of clean 
blotting - paper 
and iron it with 
a warm flat iron. 
Cut a piece of 
sensitive paper 
ratherlargerthan 
the photograph 
and fasten both 
in the printing 
frame, the pho- 
tograph nearest 
the glass, and the 
glazed side of 
the sensitive pa- 
per next the pho- 
tograph. (Keep 
the sensitive pa- 
per in a portfolio 
and in the dark, 
and only take 
out enough for 
each time, when 
it is required, 
as the paper 
spoils when ex- 
posed to the 
sun’s rays). The 
photograph and 
paper in posi- 
tion, expose 
them in the 
frame with the 
glass side to the 
light. Put the 
frame in a sunny 
window or in a 
garden and 
watch it all the 
time. Clear 
days without 
glaring sunlight 
are the best days 
to choose, as too 
much sun tends 
to make the neg- 
ative very black 
and white . as 
to shadows and 
high lights, while 
a clear atmos- 
phere allows of 
half tints and 
delicate gradua- 
tions of shades. 
No exact time 
can be given for 
keeping the pho- 
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developed, pick up the print and drop it into cold water. Wash 
it in several baths of cold water, and finally transfer it to a bath 
of fixing solution in which it should remain ten minutes, then 
rewash it in cold water and dry it between sheets of blotting 
paper. One head can be taken out of a group in a photograph 
and printed by itself, or a square photograph can be made into 
a vignette by simply excluding the light thrown upon the parts 
not required while the printing is going on. To do this take 
some black or brown paper the size of the printing frame. Cut 
an oval in its centre for a vignette, or a small round, where 
the head to be printed off comes in the negative. Paste this 
upon the glass of the printing frame, then put in the negative 
and the sensitive paper, and nothing will be printed off but 
what shows through the ovals. The prints when obtained re- 
quire mounting, the cards for mounting should be slightly 
larger than the print. The print itself is cut with the help of 
a knife and piece of glass and then damped witn water; the 
mounting solution is applied, the photograph pressed down 
upon the card, a piece of tissue paper put over it, and a ruler 
is run several times over the whole, to take out creases and 
prevent air bubbles arising. The prints obtained by photo- 
graphine are particularly good for painting purposes; for crysto- 
leum, kartaline and canvasine they require no mounting, while 
as the copies can be multiplied to almost any amount, ladies 
of small income by reproducing their friends’ likenesses or by 
working for a shop, can spend many leisure hours over a prof- 
itable and by no means laborious employment. The various 
solutions and mediums used should be kept in bottles and in the 
dark, as well as the prints and paper. 


BLANCHE C. SAWARD, 
Westleigh, Ealing, England. 





tograph exposed, 
as everything de- 
pends upon the 
state of the at- 
mosphere at the 
moment ; but the 
copy should not 
be allowed to be- 
come very dark, 
and its progress 
can be ascer- 
tained by opening the frame and examining it. When the shad- 
ows are of a strong brown, but not black shade, and the tones of 
the picture a light brown, remove the photograph from the frame, 
and put away the original. Take the copy and immerse it in the 
porcelain bath filled with enough fixing solution to cover it. Let 
it remain in the solution ten minutes, then put it into several baths 
of cold water and wash it in each, Then dry it between sheets 
of blotting-paper, and when it is quite dry, rub it well over with 
the transparent medium, applied at the back of the paper. Let 
that soak in thoroughly and then rub it over as before. The 
copy of the original photograph has now become a negative, 
and it is from this copy that all the other impressions are obtained. 
The original photograph is not spoiled by its treatment, and new 
negatives can be obtained from it at any time, by merely making 
it transparent and putting it into the frame with the sensitive 
paper. The copies have now to be printed off. When taking 
them the negative is placed in the frame next the glass, and 
fresh sensitive paper with its glazed side against the negative 
put in, and both exposed to the sun; the period of keeping these 
exposed will be longer than when the negative was obtained, as 
the print must look darker than it will do when finished before 
it is ready. Examine the frame frequently while it is in the sun, 
and remove the copy when ready, and put in its place some fresh 
sensitive paper so as to obtain another print while finishing off 
the first one. While the print is in the frame there will be more 
red in its tones than appears in finished photographs. This 
need not trouble the amateur nor should he keep the print in the 
frame until the tinge has departed, as the color is softened away 
in the process of finishing. Take the print out of the frame and 
put it into a bath of toning solution at once, and leave it there 
a few minutes. Watch it during that time and as soon as the 
pure black, gray, and white tones of a photograph have fully 
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sible. The fumes of the charcoal would be too oppressive in a 
room or cellar. It can, however, be used upon a porch by taking 
the necessary precautions against fire. A piece of sheet iron 
should be laid upon the floor beneath it, and the kiln should also 
be raised by placing the feet upon bricks. A round sheet-iron pan 
can be procured of such dimensions that it can be slipped under 
the kiln between the feet. This should also be set upon bricks. 
Into this pan the coals can be allowed to fall, when, a sufficient 
degree of heat having been attained, a slide at the bottom of the 
kiln, arranged for this purpose, is drawn. It would be more con- 
venient to have such a pan underneath the kiln to receive the coals 
in any case. These kilns are easily set up according to directions 
given by the makers. 

‘* Before beginning to set the pieces to be fired ir the kiln, it is 
better to have some charcoal ignited, for the purpose of starting 
the fire. This is done by placing a few pieces of charcoal with 
some kindling and red coals in the perforated iron basket which 
comes with the kiln. By the time the pieces are placed in the kiln 
the coals will generally be ignited to a sufficient degree to start the 
fire. The pieces of china should be placed upon fire-clay stilts, 
and in arranging them in the kiln care should be taken that they 
do not touch each other. The stilts should also be so placed that 
the points upon which the china rests do not come in any part of 
the piece where they can injure the painting. Perfect stilts, those 
having sharp points, should always be chosen, as a stilt, the point 
of which has been broken, may come against some part of the 
painting where it will leave an unsightly spot. The position of 
the article is immaterial, that is, it may be placed sidewise or up- 
side down if convenience so dictate, but it must rest so firmly upon 
the stilt by which it is supported that any slight jarring of the 
kiln, which might easily occur in putting in the fuel, will not cause 
it to slip out of place and perhaps against another piece. If the 
article is a large 
one, it should be 
placed as near 
the centre of the 
kiln as possible 
so as to receive 
the heat evenly, 
and there must 
not be too heavy 
a weight placed 
on top of it. 
One piece may 
be placed upon 
another, only 
with this caution, 
that heavy pieces 
should not be 
placed upon light 
ones or any 
weight upon a 
large piece. 
With large 
pieces, the dan- 
ger of firing in 
a small kiln is 
greatly increas- 
ed, as the intense 
heat is attained 
so quickly that 
the piece is liable 
to be broken un- 
less great care is 
exercised, 

‘“‘The pieces 
being properly 
arranged, the 
cover is replaced 
upon the iron 
pot and the vent- 
holes are closed 
with wads of 
paper to prevent 
dust from getting 
inside during the 
process of put- 
ting in the fuel. 
rhe kiln is now 
ready for the 
fire, and the 
coals, which have 
been ignited in 
the iron basket, 
are now to be 
distributed even- 
ly around and 
upon the top of 
the pot, and the 
kiln is then filled 
with charcoal, 
which should 
also be heaped 
upon the top. 
The paper wads 
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IN THE FXTERICR DECORATION OF THE CONCERT HALL OF THE PETIT TRIANON, AT VERSAILLES, 


CHINA FIRING AT HOME. 


MANY INQUIRERS.—In reply to numerous questions 
lately received, we cannot do better than to reprint the substance 
of an excellent article written for THe ART AMATEUR last year 
by Miss M. Louise McLaughlin. ‘'In every large city there are 
decorators who fire the work of amateurs, but the introduction of 
portable kilns now renders it possible for them to do this part of 
the work at home with little trouble and with much less expense 
than is incurred in having it done by the professional firer. These 
kilns also make the execution of the best work practicable by en- 
abling the artist to give his pieces the exact degree of heat demanded 
by the particular style of work. They are also very easily man- 
aged. Theone in most general use (made by Stearns, Fitch & 
Co., Albany, N. Y.), consists of an iron pot with a cover in which 
the china is placed, and around which, between it and an outside 
wall of fire clay tiles, is a space of three or four inches to contain 
the fuel, The pot aswell as the cover is provided with a vent 
from which a short iron pipe proceeds. The whole apparatus is 
elevated upon three feet. The fuel used is charcoal. 

‘* These kilns can be procured of various sizes to suit the needs 
of decorators. The size which it is best for an amateur to use 
depends upon the amount and kind of work which is to be fired in 
it. A small kiln is more economical in the matter of fuel, but on 
the other hand will not hold pieces of any considerable dimen- 
sions, and there is danger of the breakage of pieces which are 
disproportionately large. A kiln of the smallest size can be fired 
with twenty cents’ worth of charcoal, while one of a capacity of 
twelve by sixteen inches will require twice as much fuel. A shelf 
is provided for use when a number of small articles are to be fired ; 
this allows twice as many pieces to be well placed. The kiln 
should be placed out of doors in as sheltered a situation as pos- 


must now be re- 
moved from the 
vent-holes. In 
from one half to 
three quarters of 
an hour the kiln 
will be heated 
to the greatest 
possible degree. The length of time in which this temperature 
is attained will vary according to the quantity of ignited coals 
which have been used to kindle the fire and the state of the 
atmosphere. It is better to have the fire kindle slowly, so that 
the china may be gradually tempered to endure the heat. This 
caution should be especially observed if large pieces are to be 
fired, and for this reason in any case it is better to avoid firing 
on a windy day, as the wind fans the coals and ignites them so 
quickly that the fire is brought to a very high temperature too 
suddenly. A rainy day should also be avoided unless the kiln is 
so placed as to be sheltered from drops of rain. The least moist- 
ure penetrating the kiln will injure the giaze. 

‘“The temperature may be observed by looking into the vent- 
holes. When heated to the highest degree the china will be visible 
inside, appearing of an intense whiteness relieved against the 
red-hot iron. When this point has been reached, the slide may 
be drawn and the red coals dropped into the pan, and the kiln al- 
lowed to cool. When there is plenty of time, it will do no harm 
to let the coals remain in the kiln and gradually burn out, that is, 
if the articles fired are of such a character as to demand the high- 
est degree of heat, as no higher temperature than that indicated 
by the appearance described, will be reached. Letting the fire 
burn out of itself is a good practice in very cold weather, as it in- 
sures a very gradual cooling of the kiln. In firing certain kinds 
of decoration, especially that of relief colors, or certain of the 
more fusible pigments, it may be desirable to stop the fire before 
it has reached the highest temperature; but for gold, especially 
when a dead surface, without burnishing, is desired, the highest 
degree of heat is requisite. A high temperature in firing also in- 
sures a fine glaze to all colors which will bear it. 

‘* The time required for the kiln to cool sufficiently to permit its 
being opened, will depend upon the temperature of the air and 
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upon the size of the kiln. To prevent scaling of the colors, it is 
better to allow the pieces to remain in the kiln until they are suf- 
ficiently cool to permit their being held in the hands while they 
are removed. The kiln should never be opened in less than an 
hour or so after the fire has been stopped, as a current of cold air 
upon the heated china willcause it to break. For fear of acci- 
dents, it is better to moderate the impatient desire to see the con- 
tents of the kiln, and to refrain from opening until it is perfectly 
certain that they have cooled sufficiently to permit their removal 
without injury. When taken out, articles fired according to the 
directions here given, will be found to have a very brilliant glaze. 
The surfaces will be slightly rough on coming from the kiln, but 
this roughness can be entirely removed by rubbing with emery 
paper.” 


SUNDRY 

tT. B.S 
close grained, and well planed. 
with glass paper before using it. 

S.S.T., New York.—The Lenox Library and Art 
Gallery is open to the public on Mondays and Fridays from 11 A.M. 
to4 P.M. Application for admission must be made in advance of 
a visit. 

B. A. B., Troy, N.Y.- 
for fan painting on vellum. 
Vellum is sold by the skin. 
sold by the sheet. 


A. P., New York.—The drawing-schools of the 
Cooper Institute are of such long standing and high reputation, 
that we should advise you to try them in preference to the newer 
schools you name, especially for drawing from the cast. 


H. P.S., Cincinnati.—People appear more slender 
in black and dark colors, and stouter in light colors ; slenderer in 
such stuffs as form masses of shadow, with a few flashing lights, 
as velvet, for instance ; and stouter in stuffs that reflect light and 
have fewer shadows, like cloth, satin, silk. 


T. T., New York.—When a mould for metal cast- 
ing is made around a wax model, and is subsequently heated so 
that the wax melts and runs out, the castings are said to be ‘‘ a cire 
perdue,” literally ‘‘ lost wax castings.”” This is the usual method, 
in Japan. Barye, the well-known modeller of animals, always 
employed it, and Benvenuto Cellini’s large statue of Perseus was 
cast ‘* a cire perdue.” 


BARTON, Troy, N. Y.—The brilliant red Chinese 
lacquer called ‘* Sou-chow,” which is made from sulphuret of mer- 
cury, was known to the ancient Romans, and Pliny, with his usual 
imagination, describes it as being composed of a mixture of the 
blood of the dragon and that of the elephant. Japanese books of 
a couple of centuries before Christ speak of lacquered furniture. 
Though in our furnace-heated houses it is not very durable, in 
Japan it is considered undestructible, and heirlooms six or seven 
hundred years old are shown. 


H. D., Lowell, Mass.—The matting used for degora- 
tive purposes is the ordinary India matting, to be found in red, 
green, and yellow, checks, stripes, and plain. It is generally 
placed along the lower part of the wall, and sometimes the walls 
are covered nearly half way up with it. If the plain straw color 
is used, it may be decorated by hand with oil colors in large, simple 
designs, painted in flat tones. Ornamented in this way, the mat- 
ting is sometimes used for door panels, or may take the place of 
lambrequins at the top of curtains, when cut into strips. 


QUERIES ANSWERED. 


, Boston.—Wood for painting on should be 
It is wellalso to rub it down 


Only water colors are suitable 
Kid is generally used by preference. 
Vellum paper is often used. It is 


P., Augusta, Me.—An excellent work to teach 
the technical handling of trees and foliage is ‘‘ Harding's Sys- 
tem.” There are two parts—one devoted especially to trees and 
foliage, and giving the most elementary details. Another very 
good book for landscape is Allongé's ‘‘ Charcoal Drawing.” Still 
another, which is also much liked, is Karl Robert’s ‘‘ Drawing in 
Charcoal.” Both of these refer exclusively to landscape drawing, 
and are furnished with illustrations. 


TRE- 1TMEN i OF THE SUL 'PPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE 383 is a design for a panel or double tile — 
‘‘ Nasturtium.” For the background, mix in different propor- 
tions, brown No, 3, mixing yellow, and brown green, so as to 
give variety to the mottled touches, putting them on deepin color 
atthe top of the panel and pale toward the base. For the 
flowers use carnation, shaded with brown and purple. The sta- 
mens are yellow. The calyx is yellow with a touch of green 
added, shaded with sepia. The flower stems are of the same 
color. For the first wash of the leaves use apple green, and for 
the second wash grass green and a little blue added, put on care- 
fully so as to leave the veins clearly defined in the first wash. 
The shadows should be mixed from brown green with blue 
added. The under part of the leaf is much paler. The leaf 
stems are of yellow green, and the seed vessels of pale green. 
Outline all the work in three parts brown, No. 17, and one part 
deep purple. 

PLATE 384 is a decorative fruit design ‘‘Goose- 
berries.” In painting it in oils, if a background is desired, mix 
yellow ochre, indigo and white; if too green, add a little light 
red. Make the top or bottom of the background lightest, which- 
ever is preferred, so that there be a gradation. For the leaves, 
use the three zinober greens, Prussian or Antwerp blue, Vandyck 
brown, bone brown. Indian yellow, terra verte and lemon 
yellow or greenish Naples yellow for the under sides of the leaves. 
Paint the stem with yellow ochre, Vandyck brown, Antwerp blue. 
For the berries, use for the grays, emerald green, white and light 
red ; for the first tint, emerald green and lemon yellow, working 
into the shades zinober green, Indian red, crimson lake, transparent 
gold ochre and yellow ochre. Make the stems of the berries a 
light green. Work more of the red and lakes in the berries in 


shadow. The high lights are white faintly tinted with zinober 
green. The flower tip at the end of the berry is Vandyck brown. 


If ripe berries can be procured at the time of painting, they will be 
a great assistance. Paint the smaller green leaves much more 
delicate in hue than the others. 

To paint the same design in water colors, use for - green 
leaves Indian yellow, Antwerp blue, Hooker’s green No. 1, Van- 
dyck brown and burnt sienna; for the under sides of the leaves, 
lemon yellow and cobalt. Stems, yellow ochre, Vandyck brown, 
cobalt, Berries, the first tint emerald green, lemon yellow and 
yellow ochre. When dry enough work into the shadows Indian 
yellow, Indian red, crimson lake, and brown madder. In using 
these colors vary them, not painting two alike. Be particular 
about leaving the first tint for the high lights. Read carefully the 
directions above for painting in oil, and get some hints from them. 

To paint the gooseberry design in mineral colors, use for the 
green leaves apple green, grass green, brown green, dark green 
No. 7, dark gretn, or shading green (Hancock's), brown 108, 
brown 4 or17, yellow ochre. Make the small leaves more 
delicate in hue; the under sides of the leaves, dark green No. 7 
and violet of iron; The stems brown 108, violet of iron, ultra- 
marine ; the berries silver yellow, apple green, Pompadour (Ger- 
man), purple No. 2, ultramarine, emerald green, yellow ochre. 
Leave the china for high lights. It would be weil to paint two or 














three berries on a piece of china, and have it fired, before attempt- 
ing a large piece of work, in order to judge of the strength of the 
colors. This design could be modified for china painting. 


PLATE 385 is a fruit design—‘‘Currants.’’ In 
painting this in oils the colors for the leaves and stems are the 
same as those used for the gooseberry leaves as just given, with 
the exception of the browns, more green being used in these. 
The background might be on the yellow tints, yellow ochre, 
black, burnt sienna, bone brown. For the white currants, use 
white, emerald green, lemon yellow, light red ; for flower tips on 
berries, Vandyck brown; for red currants, vermilion, emerald 
green, carmine, crimson lake, brown madder, or Reubens mad- 
der ; crimson lake and Prussian blue in the shadows. Make the 
stems of the berries light green. In water colors, paint the 
leaves with emerald green and lemon yellow for the first tint, or 
zinober green No. 1; shade them when dry with Prussian blue, 
Indian yellow, Vandyck brown, light red and indigo. For the 
stems use blue, brown and yellow ochre; for the white cur- 
rants, emerald green, yellow ochre, light red, raw umber, a little 
vermilion ; for the red ones, vermilion; crimson lake in the 
shadows, carmine, emerald green, Indian yellow. Leave the 
white of the paper for the high lights. The transparent colors 
are to be preferred in painting berries. Avoid muddy effects. 
To paint the currants in mineral colors, read carefully the 
directions for painting them in oil and water colors; those 
familiar with the duplicate colors in minerals will get many sug- 
gestions. For the greens use apple green, grass green, emerald 
green, yellow ochre, orange yellow, brown 108 and 4 or 17, violet 
of iron; for the stems yellow ochre, ultramarine, violet of iron ; 
for the white currants emerald green, silver yellow, Pompadour 
(German) or red brown, for the red ones, capucine red, Bruns- 
wick red (Hancock's), Pompadour (German), purple brown, crim- 
son lake, and violet of iron in the shadows. Leave the high 
lights. 

PLATE 386.— 
metal work. 


PLATE 387.—Design for a Plaque—‘‘ Purple Clema- 
tis’—by Kappa. Let the flowers vary slightly in color (in order 
of numbers, No 1. being darkest), from a dark red purple toa 
lighter and more bluish purple. Make the three lines marking 
each petal a shade darker than the flower, the stripes inclosed by 
these lines a shade lighter. The stamens are white springing 
from a green base, white enamel may be used or the white of 
china. In Nos. 6 and 7 let the back of the petals be very light 
purple ; the three central lines distinctly dark and the space between 
them almost white. Make the leaves a dull green, some of them 
darker than others, backs of leaves, stems and small bud, light 
green, large bud, very pale green, with purple stripes. Outline 
the whole design distinctly. The background may be clouded or 
mottled, shading from light yellow to brown green, with slight 
touches of red brown, or else a plain even tint of light yellow or 
yellow brown. 

PLATE 388 isa design for a chair back—‘‘ Corn- 
flower,” from the Royal School of Art Needlework of South 
Kensington. It is to be worked in crewels on linen. 


PLATE 389.—Two simple conventional designs for 
tiles by Kappa, the last of a series of six. In No. 5 for the 
large scrolls use deep green. For tint, outlining and the rest of 
the. design use emerald green. In No. 6 for the crescents use 
silver yellow. For the rest of the design, tint and outline, use 
brown green. Other combinations of color may of course be 
used in painting these tiles. A good effect is sometimes obtain- 
ed by outlining with yellow. 


Designs and suggestions for hammered 




















HIS charming material 


unites all the qualities 





which enable any lady to-day 





to dress simply, naturally, 








tastefully, and inexpensively. 
Owing to its intrinsic richness, 
and being full of what artists 


call “ quality,” it is better 





suited than any other material 
for a tight-fitting dress. Be- 
ing so luxurious in itself it can 


dispense with bows and trim- 





mings, and the more simply it 






is made the more unrivalled it 






na ~eil LV, log. 


is in richness and repose. It sg, 
2 


has its own peculiar character- 
istic folds—they are not angu- 
lar like folds of silk, but 


wonderfully soft, 


the 
ample, and 
flowing, lending a queenly 
grace and dignity to the figure, 
and adapting themselves to 

| 


every curve of the body. 


To be obtained 
at Retail from 
every [irst-Class 
House in Amer- 
Ica. 
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F  retipiagr se quality pecul- 
iar to the ‘‘ NonpAREIL” 
VELVETEEN is, that while it is 
than 


fabrics of which 


lighter and healthier 
many other 
indoor costumes are made, it 


at the same time makes a 
walking dress suitable for al- 
most any season. The ** 


of the **‘ NonpaREIL” 


pile”’ 
VEL 

VETEEN acts as a strong protec- 
tive against cold, in the same 
manner as the fur of animals. 
During the last decade ladies 
have dressed better than they 
they have 


in obedience to 


ever did before; 
dressed more 
sanitary laws and more in ac- 
cordance with the Greek ap- 
preciation of the beauty of the 
human figure. They have now 
to facilitate them, in the culti- 
vation of truth and beauty in 
costume, the charming and, at 


the same time, - economical 
fabric known throughout the 
civilized world as the ** Non- 


PARIEL"’ VELVETEEN. 


Wholesale Trade 
ONLY supplied 
by the Agents 


Shaen & Fithian, 




















New York. 
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PLATE 390.—DESIGN FOR CUP AND SAUCER. “Snowdrop.” 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 138.) 
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PLATE 391.—DESIGNS FOR DECORATION. Modern French. 
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PLATE 394.—DESIGN FOR A MENU OR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. ~ Honeysuckle.”’ 
FrRoM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


(See page 138.) 
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PLATE 392.—PANELS OF CARVED WOOD. 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH WoRK. 
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PLATE 393.—CHINESE BUTTERFLIES FOR DECORATION. 
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PLATE 3&5.—ECCLESI. 


Drawn BY CAMILLE PiToN 110M THE OF! 
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5 5.—ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. 


EtOM THE Ok IGina IN THE SouTH KENSINGTON Museum. 
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